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THE DAISY IN INDIA :— 


Supposed to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Carey, the learned and illustrious Baptist 
Missionary, at Serampore, to the first plant of this kind, which sprang up unexpected- 
ly in his garden, out of some English earth, in which other seeds had been conveyed 
to him from this country. The subject was suggested by reading a letter from Dr. 
Carey to a botanical friend in England, an interesting extract from which is given at 


the foot of these verses. 


1. 

TuHrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

My mother-country’s white and red, 
In rose or lily, till this hour, 

Never to me such beauty spread : 
Transplanted from thine island-bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth, 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 


2. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while vapours low’r ; 
But when the sun’s gay beams arise, 
With unahash’d but modest eyes 
Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze till daylight dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 


3. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora’s giant-offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 
Thou, only Thou, art litile here, 
Like worth unfriended or unknown, 
Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 


4. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

Of early scenes beloved by me, 
While happy in my father’s bower, 

Thou shalt the bright memorial be : 
The fairy-sports of infancy, 

Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s prime, 
Home, country, kindred, friends,—with thee 

Are mine in this far clime. 


5. 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

I'll rear thee with a trembling hand : 
O for the April sun and shower, 

The sweet May-dews of that fair land, 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 

In every walk !—that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand, 

A hundred from one root ! 


6. 
Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
To me the pledge of Hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower 
For joys that were, or might have been, 
I'll. call to mind, how—fresh and green, 
I saw thee waking from the dust, 
Then turn to heaven with brow serene, 
And place in God my trust. 
J. MontGomery. 








Extract a Letter of Dr. Carey, in India, to Mr. J. Cooper, of Wentworth, Yorkshire. 


“ With great labour I have preserved the common Field Daisy, which came up accidentally in some 
English earth, for these six or seven years ; but my whole stock is now only one plant. I have never been 
able, even with sheltering them, to preserve a root through the rains, but I geta few seedlings every year. 
The proportion of smail plants in this country is very inconsiderable, the greater number of our vegetable 
productions being either large shrubs, immense climbers, or timber trees. By the kindness of yourself 
and other gentlemen, who have lately sent me roots or seeds, our number of smal! shrubs is much increas- 
ed, and our stock of bulbous plants become very respectable. Still, however, tulips, hyacinths, snow-drops, 
most of the lilies, &c. are strangers to us. I have a great desire to possess honeysuckles, especially the com- 
mon woodbine. I mix the seeds which I send you with twice or thrice their bulk of earth, and ram the 
whole in a box (a cask would be better), and nail or hoop them up close. I have no doubt but a quantity 
of most of your wild seeds, and many others, would succeed here, if well packed in earth as I have done 
with this box. A cask of your peat-earth, thus full of seeds, would be an invaluable treasure, as the earth 
itself would be of the greatest service in the culture of many planis. We have no peat in India. Allour 
soils are either strong elays, deep loom, or loose, but fertile, sands. I need not say, that the seeds should 


be yy as soon as possible after they are ripe. Old seeds have searcely ever succeeded in this cougtry.” 


ATHENEUM VOL. 138. 
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TRAVELS THROUGH SWEDEN, NORWAY, &c. TO THE NORTH CAPE, 


BY A. DE CAPELL BROOKE, A.M.” 


YAPrAtN Brooxe’s name has long 
been familiar to the ear of every 
person interested in Northern inquiries ; 
and we, with others, rejoice to see in 
a tangible shape the result of those 


travels, of the successful direction of 


which we have so frequently heard, 
and the fruits of which, in antiquities, 
natural history, &c. were not altogether 
unknown to us. The present volume 
is handsomely put together, and does 
credit to the author’s pen and pencil. 
In every respect, indeed, it claims our 
review at some length—from the tal- 
ent displayed by the author, the un- 
frequency of publications on the same 
subject, and the agreeable nature of 
the views which are opened to us re- 
specting the scenery and native habits 
of Europe’s farthest point. 

Of that grand and picturesque scene- 
ry of fathomless fiord and alpine moun- 
tain, of sea-like lake and dark pine 
forest, it is impossible to convey an 
adequate idea in language; but Captain 
Brooke’s descriptions are very vivid, 
and his graphic powers have been 
often advantageously employed where 
words could only express wonder and 
admiration. ‘Travelling with the doubt- 
ed Pontoppidan in his hand, we have 
been surprised at the corroboration 
which he very generally bestows upon 
the assertions of that author, whose 
very name had become synonymous 
with credulity and exaggeration. This 
will appear in the extracts, to which 
we shall without farther preface address 
ourselves, only observing, that the vol- 
umes before us (of whiclrthe first moi- 
ety, in Sweden, is the least novel and 
interesting) stops at the author’s reach- 
ing the North Cape, and that its pages, 
occupied with the manners, &c. of 
Norway and Finmark in summer, are 
but tlie prelude to another volume des- 
criptive of Lapland and its winter. 

Having said that the early portion 
of the work isthe least attractive, we 
shall hastily pass from Stockholm to 
the frontiers of Norway, where the 


following traits are given of the inhabi- 
tants: 

“ Two things at Moshuus equally 
curious attracted my notice. One of 
these was an organ, perfect in its parts, 
with a variety of stops, made by a 
common peasant; who, though self- 
taught, had displayed great mechanical 
abilities. A foreigner is greatly sur- 
prised at the various talents of the Nor- 
wegian peasantry, and the ingenuity 
which they display in the manufacture 
of every thing requisite for the common 
purposes of life. Living remote from 
towns and villages, in their little farms 
scattered amid the mountains, and fre- 
quently at the distance of many miles 
from their nearest neighbour, necessity, 
the fruitful parent of invention, teaches 
them early the useful arts and trades, 
and thus renders them independent of 
that assistance, which it is not in their 
power to obtain. Hence you will find 
the same man his own tailor, shoema- 
ker, carpenter, joiner, and often his 
own clock and watch-maker. Most 
are very expert at carving; and the 
beautiful whiteness of the fir renders their 
talents in this way very ornamental to 
their cottages. The exquisite speci- 
mens of spoons and ladles, which they 
sometimes execute in the ancient style 
of carving, would serve as patterns 
even to our own artists and silversmiths. 
Without having been brought up to any 
of the above trades, they are notwith- 
standing proficient in them. They 
can also execute a variety of works in 
silver,brass, and other metals. In short, 
there are few things, for the purchase of 
which they are obliged ta have re- 
course to the large towns; so great is 
their natural ingenuity, thus brought in- 
to exercise by their wants, by the scar- 
city of towns throughout the country, 
and fostered besides by the instructions 
and example of theit parents during 
their long winters.’ 

At Brieden, Coclale B. says, 

“ My landlord, I soon found, was a 
man of wealth, being possessed of seve- 


* London, 1823. 








ral villages, and of a considerable tract 
of mountain land. ‘The latter kind of 
property, however, may be purchased 
in Norway on very reasonable terms. 
He had seventeen children and nearly 
double that number of dependents, who 
lived with him, and by whom he was 
surrounded, like a patriarch of old. 
With this numerous family the dirt was 
inconceivable ; and I anxiously looked 
forward to the next morning, when I 
should be released from it. My dinner, 
which simply consisted of a large trout, 
was quickly prepared, and the fairest 
of his daughters selected to wait upon 
me. Fair as she was, with blue eyes 
kindly beaming, and hungry as I found 
myself, from having fasted so long, my 
appetite forsook me, when I saw the 
filthy deshabille, or rather state of nu- 
dity, of my complaisant attendant : and 
when, on handing me my dinner, I dis- 
cerned on her hands the cruel ravages 
of a certain disorder, extremely preva- 
lent among the lower classes inNorway, 
I was obliged to entreat her to forbear 
the unnecessary trouble of waiting upon 
me: which hint, from not suspecting 
the motives, she was very backward in 
taking. 

“ With the exception of the rats, 
which promenaded in gay parties over 
me while in bed, nothing farther distur- 
bed me ; and at anearly hour of the 
morning I arose to proceed on my 
journey. The inmates were yet fast 
wrapt, in the arms of sleep ; and not 
finding my Swede, I entered a large 
apartment, which the evening before I 
had seen used as the kitchen, and was 
now converted inte a very capacious 
bed-chamber. On opening the door, 
a scene both curious and strange to my 
eyes presented itself. In five or six 
large beds, or rather wooden cribs, near 
twenty persons of both sexes, perfectly 
naked, were lying together in heaps ; 
and the dark copper-coloured skins of 
some, coetrasting with the whiteness of 
others, rendered the group still more 
extraordinary. ‘To complete it, on the 
ground several large pigs were enjoy- 
ing the sweets of repose, and respond- 
ing with drowsy grunts to the snores of, 
I might almost say, their fellow swine. 
The singular practice, common to both 
sexes, of sleeping devoid of any cover- 
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ing, is very general in Norway. The 
chief reason, I apprehend, will be found 
in the degree of heat in which their 
rooms are kept, during the night as well 
as day, by their stoves. This, at the 
same time that it renders any clothing, 
putting decency entirely out of the 
question, both unnecessary and incon- 
venient, enables them to save their 
linen. 

“ The extraordinary darkness of the 
colour of the skin of some of the Nor- 
wegians I can account for only by sup- 
posing it to be in consequence of the 
extreme severity of the weather, and 
their constant exposure to it at ali times. 
It deserves however to be remarked, 
that while the bodies of these people 
were literally, as I have said, of the co- 
lour of copper, their faces were, as usu- 
al, fair.” 

“ Atan early hour of the morning 
we reached Jerkin. ‘The place was 
crowded with peasants and their lass- 
es, who had been dancing the whole of 
the night to the merry sound of the fid- 
dle, and though the Sun was rising, 
they were still enjoying their favourite 
Polsk dance. ‘This is the national 
dance of Norway, and is performed 
with a degree of spirit and enthusiasm 
I never before witnessed. The man- 
ner of dancing it is this. Each of the 
men, taking his partner by the left- 
hand, runs round the room at a pretty 
sharp kind of trot, rather than step. 
The lady, during this, occasionally 
whirls round by herself, with the same 
kind of movement as is practised by 
our own young ladies in the quadrille, 
and her partner does the same. The 
Polsk dance then begins, which con- 
sists ina very rapid whirl, something 
similar to the waltz, but the motion far 
more violent, and the time entirely dif- 
ferent. It is excessively difficult to 
perform, on account of the whirl, and 
the necessity there is, nevertheless, of 
keeping the exact time. It is a highly 
amusing dance, and the eagerness with 
which the Norwegians hasten to join in 
it, when the Polsk is played, shows 
their extreme fondness for it.” 

At length Capt. B. arrived at Over. 
gaard, where it became necessary to 
abandon his previous method of jour- 
neying in a carriage, often found to be 








376 
sufficiently dangerous, and adopt the 
mode of coasting along the shores and 
isles of these Northern parts in a boat 
impelled by six stout rowers. Thus 
new scenes and new enjoyments were 
produced for his gratification, and he 
paints them with the warmth of a man 


who could taste all the delights which 
“‘ Nature to her votary yields.” 


“ Nothing can be more surprising 
and beautiful than the singular clear- 
ness of the water of the northern seas. 
As we passed slowly over the surface, 
the bottom, which here was in general 
a white sand, was clearly visible, with 
its minutest objects, where the .depth 
was from twenty to twenty-five fathom. 
During the whole course of the tour I 
made, nothing appeared to me soextra- 
ordinary as the inmost recesses of the 
deep thus unveiled tothe eye. The 
surface of the ocean was unruffled by 
the slightest breeze, and the gentle 
splashing of the oars scarcely disturbed 
it. Hanging over the gunwale of the 
boat, with wonder and delight I gazed 
on the slowly moving scene below. 
Where the bottom was sandy, the dif- 
ferent kinds of asteriz, echini, and even 
the smallest shells,appeared at that great 
depth conspicuous to the eye ; and the 
water seemed in some measure to have 
the effect of a magnifier, by enlarging 
the objects like a telescope, and bring- 
ing them seemingly nearer. Now 
creeping along, we saw far beneath, the 
rugged sides of a mountain rising to- 
wards our boat, the base of which, per- 
haps, was hidden some miles in the 
great deep below. ‘Though moving on 
a level surface, it seemed almost as if 
we were ascending the height under us; 
and when we passed over its summit, 
which rose in appearance to within a 
few feet of our boat, and came again to 
the descent, which or this side was sud- 
denly perpendicular, and overlooking 
a watery gulf, as we pushed gently ov- 
er the last point of it, it seemed almost 
as if we had thrown ourselves down 
this precipice ; the illusion, from the 
erystal clearness of the deep, actually 
producing a sudden start. Now we 
came again to a plain; and passed 
slowly over the submarine forests and 
meadows, which appeared in the ex- 
panse below; inhabited, doubtless, by 
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thousands of animals, to which they af- 
ford both food and shelter, animals un-. | 
known to man: and I could sometimes 
observe large fishes of singular shape, 
gliding softly through the watery thick- 
ets, unconscious of what was movin 
above them. As we proceeded, the 
bottom became no longer visible; its 
fairy scenes gradually faded to the view, 
and were lost in the dark green depths 
of the ocean.” 

In these profound depths is found 
ihe remarkable gorgonia lepadifera of 
Linnzus, “ considered rare by the in- 
habitants of these parts, who, when 
they accidentally meet with it, hang it 
up as a curiosity. This extraordinary 
zoophyte grows in the form of a tree, or 
branch; and its similarity is such, that 
few indeed, after even a minute investi- 
gation, would suppose it possessed life, 
or imagine it was any thing but what 
it has hitherto been considered, a vege- 
table. The idea, which long prevailed 
with respect to the class of zoophytes 
in general, has been gradually explod- 
ed, as the attention of naturalists has 
been directed to marine productions. - 


* On a first inspection of this gorgon, 
we behold nothing but a mere branch, 
singular indeed in appearance, and co- 
vered over with whitish scales, which 
seem like seeds hanging on every part 
of it: how extraordinary then does it 
appear, when we are told, that it is an 
animal, with not only bone and flesh, 
but even possessed of minute muscles 
andtendons! ‘The stem of the branch, 
which is the inward support or bone of 
the animal, appears to be formed of dif- 
ferent distinct layers or circles of a hard 
calcareous matter; and in the living 
state is surrounded by a fleshy sub- 
stance. This is thickly covered with 
small whitish tubercles, which appear 
like barnacles hanging on it, and are 
the cells, that contain the numberless 
animals of which the gorgonia consists, 
protecting their delicate parts from in- 
jury. These they have the power of 
contracting and of opening ; and from 
them the tentacula of the polypus ex- 
tend themselves to procure nourish- 
ment; which is afterwards conducted 
to the main stem or body. 

“In support of the opinion, that the 
gorgonia is really an animal, it may be 








observed, that, ifa portion of the bone 
be burnt, it emits a smell, such as would 
arise from that of a fish, and unlike the 
smell of any vegetable substance. Still, 
however, much remains to be known ; 
and we are yet ignorant of the manner 
in which it is first produced, or to what 
operation it owes its subsequent in- 
crease, which appears to resemble the 
growth of a vegetable. As to these 
points and many other curious particu- 
lars relating to zoophytes, we shall pro- 
bably remain long in the dark; and 
the more we attempt to draw a distinct 
line between the two kingdoms, the 
more we find ourselves perplexed by 
difficulties, which rise to overthrow the 
favourite theory each naturalist is eager 
to form. 

“The manner in which the gorgon 
is accidentally removed from the great 
depths of the ocean is singular. The 
uér, or red fish, (perca marina, ) is sel- 
dom met with but in the fords, and 
where the depth is from 150 to 300 
fathoms. The fishermen generally re- 
mark, that this fish is found in the 
greater plenty in these parts, and more 
particularly where the sea trees most 
abound; delighting, as they informed 
me, in sporting about the branches of 
of the gorgon, or animal tree; but pos- 
sibly they feed on the heads of the po- 
lypi, when they stretch out their tenta- 
cula for nourishment. It sometimes 
happens that the lines, when set at 
these great depths, are let down be- 
tween the arms of the gorgon itself, and 
the red fish, when it takes the bait, on 
finding itself hooked, runs away with 
the line, and entangles itself among 
the branches of the animal. When 
this is the case, the fishermen endea- 
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vour to release the line by pulling it; 
and if the gorgon be of a very large 
size, the branch round which it is fast 
resists all their endeavours, and the 
line is lost. If, however, it happen to 
have caught hold only of the upper and 
slighter parts, these give way, and are 
drawn to the surface along with the 
line. They are hung up by the fisher- 
men in their huts, who suppose them to 
be a kind of charm or protection against 
storms. - - - They arrive ata very 
extraordinary size, if we may believe 
the accounts of the fishermen, who have 
most frequent opportunities of seeing 
them, attaining dimensions even equal 
to those of our largest forest trees. This 
they conclude to be the case from their 
nets being sometimes entangled on the 
trunk or stem of the gorgon, when the 
united strength of several men is unable 
to free the nets. Atother timesa large 
portion of the animal has been pulled 
up with the net by main force, which 
they have represented as being of very 
considerable size; and from their de- 
scription without doubt a _ gorgon. 
They have even assured me, that they 
grow to the height of fifty and sixty 
feet.” 

Specimens of this animal, or animal 
congregate, have been brought home by 
Capt. B. who, with the liberality and 
politeness of a man of real science and a 
gentleman, invites the curious to visit his 
collection, and saiisfy their minds as to 
its characteristic features. This per- 
haps some will be the more apt to do 
when they learn that Capt. B. offers 
very strong proofs of the existence of 
the marvellous Sea-serpent, and is only 
sceptical on the subject of the mon- 
strous Kraken. 





FRENCH OPINION OF ENGLISH RHYMES. 


In a conversation the other day on 
the subject of Epigrams, it was remark- 
ed that the jingle of words often gave 
piquancy to these productions, and 
many cases in point were quoted such 
as, “For physic and farces, his equal 
there scarce is,” &c. &c. A French 
gentleman who was present, also desir- 


ous of adding Ais illustration, observed, 

that one “always remember vas dat 

fine von on a bad feeddler: 

* Oll Orpheeus play so vile he move de deevil, 

But you move notting but de steek feedle !”’ 
Meaning, 


Old Orpheus play’d so well, he mov’d old Niek ; 
But thou movest nothing but thy fiddle-stiek. 





THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF BOOKS. ; 
Ten gentlemen of acknowledged rank, were each desired to write a list 
taste, when on a visit toa gentleman of of the ten most interesting works they 
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378 3 The Tooth-Ache. 


had ever read. One work found its 
way into every list, this was Gil Blas. 
Had Dr. Johnson been present, and 
been previously heard on the subject, 
the preference would probably have 
been given to Don Quixote. The Doc- 
tor used to say, that there were few 
books of which one ever could possibly 
arrive at the last page ; and that there 
was never any thing written by mere 
man, that was wished longer by its 
readers, excepting Don Quixote, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ress. After Homer’s Iliad, he said, the 
work of Cervantes was the greatest in 
the world as a book of entertainment. 

Shakespeare himself has, until within 
the last half century, been worshipped 
only at home; while translators and 
engravers live by the hero of La Man- 
cha in every nation ; and the walls of 
the miserable inns and the cottages, all 
over England, France, and Germany, 
are adorned with the exploits of Don 
(Juixote. 


ee ee 


(New Mon. June.) 


THE PHYSICIAN---NO. VII. 


OF THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

7,’ curus Lusitanus relates, that a 

soldier, after overheating himself 
in summer, was afflicted with such vio- 
lent tooth-ache in three teeth of the up- 
per jaw, that he ran out of the house 
with hideous cries, ina state resemb- 
ling raving madness. He adds, that 
all sorts of drawing remedies were first 
applied, and afterwards opiates and 
opium itself, to the teeth ; but they had 
no other effect than that of increasing 
the pain. At length, he chanced to 
put into his mouth some of the snow 
that was used for cooling the water in 
very hot weather ; and having repeat- 
ed this several times, the aching ceased 
in about an hour. Several others, ac- 
cording to the same writer, received re- 
lief from a similar application. 

No instance can prove more decided- 
ly how great and essential a difference 
there is between the different species of 
tooth-ache, and how much it behoves 
a medical man to enquire into the real 
cause of the complaint and to apply re- 
medies accordingly: for nothing is 
more certain than that the application 
which relieved this soldier, so far from 
giving ease in many other species of 
tooth-ache, would only serve to aggra- 
vate the evil. 

In the present case, an inflammation 
occasioned by overheating was the 
cause of the tooth-ache; and had 
the doctor been aware of this cir- 
cumstance, he would not have attempt- 
ed a cure by drawing-remedies or opi- 
ates. The poor patient, who this time 


escaped from his method, should have 
been treated in the manner that [ am 
about to prescribe for that kind of tooth- 
ache which arises from inflammation of 
the nervous parts, or the membrane 
that envelopes the tooth. 

Jt is first necessary to ascertain the 
symptoms by which this species of 
tooth-ache manifests itself. ‘The con- 
stitution, age, and way of life of the pa- 
tient, furnish the first general data. 
Young persons of a plethoric habit, 
who overheat themselves, either by bo- 
dily exertion, by stimulating foed or 
drink, by late hours, or other irregular- 
ities; persons who have been accus- 
tomed to lose biood, and have neglect- 
ed to continue the practice; or who 
have been disposed to abundant natu- 
ral hemorrhages, which have ceased,— 
are most liable to this species of 
tooth-ache. In such cases the pain 
usually comes on suddenly, and in ge- 
neral after the patient has been greatly 
heated. The pulse is hard and full, 
the face red, and the mouth uncommon- 
ly hot. It is accompanied with high 
fever and violent head-ache ; the gums 
are swollen and inflamed, and biles are 
sometimes formed in them. ‘The hu- 
mours are sometimes determined to the 
external parts, when the cheek swells 
and the pain abates; hence, in such 
cases, when the cheek begins to swell, 
it is generally considered as a sign that 
the pain will soon subside. It hap- 
pens, however, sometimes, that, not- 
withstanding the swelling, the pain 
continues, and then this may be called 











rather an aggravation than an allevia- 
tion of the complaint. If it is not the 
nerve of the tooth that is inflamed, but 
only the membrane covering that part 
of the tooth which is fixed in the sock- 
et, the tooth may be exposed to heat or 
cold without any increase of the pain, 
as the above-quoted example of the 
soldier demonstrates; and in this case 
all spirituous remedies are pernicious. 
‘This complaint should rather be treated 
as an inflammatory disorder, and re- 
course had forthwith to bleeding, which 
commonly affords immediate relief. 
This is, indeed, the safest and almost 
the only resource; but scarifying the 
gums may also prove beneficial. Af- 
ter losing blood, the patient should ob- 
serve a cooling diet, with occasional 
foot-baths and cathartics. ‘Though the 
pain arising from this cause may not be 
very violent, yet it lasts a long time, 
and returns with every fresh occasion, 
when a person overheats himself either 
by vehement exercise, or by eating 
highly seasoned food, or drinking wine, 
spirits, coffee, &c. On such a recur- 
rence of the complaint, the first remedy 
to be resorted to is letting blood; for 
without it all others would be unavail- 
ing. Bathing the feet every night in 
hot water; half a dram of saltpetre, ta- 
ken in water at going to bed, and wine, 
i ase in the evening, are means by 
which many people have got rid of the 
most obstinate tooth-aches. 


In this species of tooth-ache all heat- 
ing. medicines are detrimental; and 
opium, treacle, and the like, in- 
stead of alleviating, have frequently 
been found to increase the pain. 

As to external remedies, I have al- 
ready observed that spirits and essen- 
ces are not adapted to this case. Cool- 
ing and emollient applications alone 
must be employed. ‘To the first class 
belonged the snow used by the soldier : 
but snow and ice are not absolutely ne- 
cessary. Medical men will know, and 
I have frequently seen, that in this spe- 
cies of tooth-ache, but in this alone, a 
bit of saltpetre put to the aching tooth, 
ora little Epsom salt held in the mouth, 
drives away the pain as speedily as the 
snow did in the case quoted above. ‘T'o 
the emollients belong warm water, 
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milk, figs boiled in milk, barley-water, 
and the like, which many practitioners 
prefer in this instance to any other re- 
medies. Emollient poultices may also 
be applied with benefit to the cheek on 
the ailing side. I have known a den- 
tist make a speedy cure of this kind of 
tooth-ache, by a poultice of crumbs of 
bread boiled in water, and applied to 
the cheek as hot as it could be borne. 
At first the pain is increased by it, but 
presently it is completely dispelled. 

If the complaint is attended with 
gum-biles, it is advisable to keep milk, 
or figs boiled in milk, constantly in the 
mouth, to bring them to maturity. 
When ripe, they should be opened— 
an operation which is not productive of 
any pain. 

Pregnant females and nurses are sub- 
ject to this species of tooth-ache, be- 
cause they are plethoric, and liable to 
overkeat themselves. ‘The same mode 
of cure must be followed in regard to 
them; and though the patient may at 
the same time have one or more hollow 
teeth, I should not recommend extrac- 
tion during pregnancy. 

I now proceed to the catarrhal tooth- 
ache, the diagnostics of which are as 
follows :—The pain is commonly oc- 
casioned by taking cold and by ob- 
structed perspiration, whether the teeth 
be decayed or not. Itis nota single 
tooth that aches, but the whole side of 
the jaw; and when this side swells, the 
aching in general ceases. The gums 
are somewhat swollen, and there is a 
copious secretion of saliva, attended 
with the usual symptoms of catarrh and 
cold, cough, stoppage of the head, sore 
throat, &c. The aching is commonly 
less violent than in the species already 
described. ‘The pulse is neither strong, 
full, nor quick; and the mouth is not 
particularly hot. 


For this complaint I should pre- 
scribe a cathartic,composed of a scruple 
of jalap, senna, and cream of tartar, 
which operates with sufficient effect, 
and afterwards a diet-drink to purify 
and sweeten the blood. By these 
means alone the most obstinate tooth- 
ache of this kind is sometimes cured : 
but should it not be dispelled by them, 
recourse must be had, after purging, te 
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sedatives, such as miihridate, styrax 
pills, and opium, which are admirably 
adapted to this particular case. All 
that can be done besides to promote the 
cure, consists in the administration of 
such niedicines as are either calculated 
to restore the obstructed perspiration, 
orto carry off the catarrhal humours by 
other channels,—for instance, by the 
saliva, by blisters, and by the topical 
perspiration of the affected part. For 
the better information of the reader, I 
shall take some notice of each of these 
kinds of remedies. 


Mr. Renstrom saw, in Sweden, a vi- 
olent tooth-ache, proceeding from ca- 
tarrh, cured in the following manner. 
—About ten gallons of pure fresh 
spring-water were, boiled in a tinned 
pot and then poured into a deep pan 
set on a chair, before which the patient 
placed himself, opening his mouth, and 
holding his head down over the pan. 
Over his head, neck, and the vessel, 
was thrown a cloth so large and thick 
as to prevent the escape of the vapour. 
It was of course received by the mouth 
of the patient, whose face was immedi- 
ately dripping with perspiration. ‘The 
ailing tooth felt quite cold, and from his 
mouth, which he was required to keep 
constantly open, ran a great quantity of 
water. After this operation had lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, the perspi- 
ration was carefully wiped off, and his 
mouth and chin were muffled up with a 
cloth for some time to keep out the cold, 
and the cure was accomplished. The 

erspiration, the copious secretion of 
saliva, and the emollient vapour, pro- 
duce this effect, which has been verified 
by repeated experiments. 

Blisters of Spanish flies are also ser- 
viceable for drawing off part of the 
sharp catarrhal humour. It has been 
observed that is astonishing how the 
abduction of so small a quantity of hu- 
mour as passes off in this manner, or 
through the secretion of saliva, can dis- 
pel such a severe pain: we know, how- 
ever, that it does produce this effect, 
and it is of little consequence whether 
we comprehend the manner in which it 
takes place. Possibly the renewal of 
the perspiration which it effects, and 
perhaps also the continued pain which 
it occasions, and which draws away the 
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humours from the teeth, may be a co- 
operating cause of the rapid cure ac- 
complished by this remedy. A blister 
may be placed on the nape of the neck, 
or any other part : and instead of Spa- 
nish flies the other stimulants recom- 
mended in my last paper may be used. 


To promote the secretion of saliva 
and thereby procure an outlet for the 
catarrhal matter, various stimulants are 
employed with great benefit. The 
roots of pellitory (radix pyrethri) and 
of master-wort (rad. imperatoric ), are 
serviceable for this purpose; likewise 
tobacco, pepper, ginger, cloves, cinna- 
mon, chewed and kept in the mouth, 
the root of wild marjoram (rad. origa- 
ni) boiled in vinegar, and held in the 
mouth as warm as it can be borne, and 
a decoction of equal parts of rosemary 
and ivy in vinegar diluted with water, 
held lukewarm in the mouth. Tobac- 
co smoke itself has a good effect in 
these cases, partly because it promotes 
saliva, and partly because it possesses 
a narcotic quality. 

To promote the transpiration in the 
neighbouring parts, warm wrappers 
and bags of herbs applied to the cheeks 
are exceedingly serviceable in this spe- 
cies of tooth-ache. For this purpose, 
fumigate flannels with amber, sugar, 
frankincense, and the like, and wrap 
them about the face: or apply small 
bags containing bean-meal, chamomile, 
and elder-flowers, violet, and iris-root, 
reduced to powder, and mixed togeth- 
er. Some add camphor and gum ani- 
maz. ‘There is a great number of 
such compositions to choose from. I 
merely mention some of each sort of 
remedies, to indicate more precisely in 
which species of tooth-ache they are 
respectively beneficial. 

Catarrhal tooth-ache is frequently 
occasioned by weakness of the stom- 
ach; and Tissot states, from mapifold 
experience, that the severity of the com- 
plaint is often increased by the use of 
cooling applications. ‘This causes the 
patient to be more assiduous in the em- 
ployment of them, and thereby the 
pain is only rendered more and more 
acute. In this case he should abstain 
from all cooling remedies and adhere 
only to such as strengthen the stomach 
and tend to strengthen perspiration. 








Here the use of bark is very efficacious; 
and sometimes persons not accustomed 
to drink wine, obtain relief from their 
pain by beginning to take it; but noth- 
ing eases this species of tooth-ache pro- 
ceeding from the stomach so speedily 
as anemetic; nay, spontaneous vomit- 
ing has frequently been known to cure 
it immediately, even when most severe. 

‘Tooth-ache occasioned by the stom- 
ach may be known by the following di- 
agnostics. ‘This complaint is common- 
ly catarrhal, and is attended with the 
symptoms of disorders of that class. 
With these are associated the signs ofa 
weak stomach and imperfect digestion. 
In many instances it is accompanied 
with head-ache, want of appetite, and 
a feeling of general illness. Patients 
who pay particular attention to their 
state, have a disposition to vomit. The 
surest sign is, that such tooth-ache is 
periodical, and returns regularly like 
the paroxysms of the ague. In all such 
cases, to effect a thorough cure, re- 
course must first be had to emetics, or 
digestives and cathartics of a warming 
nature, and afterwards to tonics and 
Peruvian bark. 

Scorbutic tooth-ache, which proceeds 
from a peculiar depravation of the jui- 
ces in general, but perhaps originates 
more frequently than it is imagined, 
solely in an obstruction and corruption 
of the humours in the gums, is painful 
and of long duration, and requires a pe- 
culiar treatment. 

_ In this disorder, the gums become 
itchy, swell and bleed at the slightest 
touch, and the breath grows offensive. 
The gums soon turn livid, soft, spongy, 
full of blisters, and putrid; and other 
Symptoms of scurvy manifest them- 
selves. The teeth are left bare by the 
gums, become black, loose, and some- 
times drop out without pain. Some- 
times the jaw itselfis attacked; ulcers 
appear on the gums, and the intolera- 
ble itching is frequently accompanied 
with violent tooth-ache. 

_ When the great mass of the humours 
is really scorbutic, the mode of treat- 
ment for scurvy must be adopted, in or- 
der to effect a radical cure of this spe- 
cies of tooth-ache. This is not the 


proper place for entering into the de- 
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tails of that treatment, So much, how- 
ever, may be observed, that, in regard 
to diet, the use of horse-radish, cress, 
purslain, sorrel, scurvy-grass, and acids 
of all kinds, is strongly recommended. 
The mouth should be frequently wash- 
ed in red wine, in which wild pome- 
granate flowers have been boiled. The 
gums, when swollen and livid, should 
be opened with a pair of scissors, or 
pricked with a tooth-pick, and the 
blood expressed from them; and they 
should then be rubbed with honey of 
roses, or warm wine. When the gums 
are ulcerated, the mouth should be fre- 
quently washed with a decoction of 
hyssop, sage, scurvy-grass, rosemary 
and the like, in water mixed with wine, 
to which a little spirit of scurvy-grass 
may afterwards be added. Sulphuric 
acid diluted in water, or spirit of salt 
mixed with honey of roses, is also ser- 
viceable for rubbing the gums ; but itis 
better that these applications should 
not come in contact with the teeth. 
The juice of limes and pomegranates is 
considered still more efficacious; and 
the frequent chewing of scurvy-grass, 
sorrel, and water-cresses, is also recom- 
mended. 

Against the aching of the teeth in 
this disorder, some medical men extol 
the effects of brandy in which myrrh 
has been for some hours infused, and 
which is to be applied to the aching 
tooth. Some prescribe a decoction of 
myrrh in wine, mixed with a little 
sweet oil for rubbing the gums and 
teeth, to fasten the latter and to preserve 
them from decay. 

Many other remedies are employed 
to counteract putridity of the gums and 
looseness of the teeth. [ will describe 
some of them. Two draws of gum- 
lac, one dram of whiting, and ten 
grains of red rose leaves, are reduced 
to a fine powder, which is either appli- 
ed as a salve to the gums, mixed witha 
little honey of roses, or as a lotion with 
a decoction of red rose leaves, tormen- 
til root, &c. ia red wine. 

To prevent putrefaction of the gums 
and looseness of the teeth, recourse 
must be had to such applications as [ 
have specified in my last paper for the 
preservation of sound teeth. In addi- 
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tion to them, the chewing of tobacco is 
recommended as the surest preserva- 
tive. It must be used, however, with 
moderation: four grains of the leaf are 
sufficient at one time, and this must not 
be taken oftener than once a day. Nor 
kept in the mouth longer than a quar- 
ter ofan hour. ‘The betel-nut or wild 
pepper, which, as every body knows, 
is chewed all over the East Indies, pos- 
sesses the peculiar properties of stain- 
ing the lips red, cleansing the gums, 
and contributing to the preservation of 
the teeth, though indeed it turns them 
black. 

Tooth-ache may proceed from a gou- 
ty affection, when the gouty humour ei- 
ther retrocedes from the joints, or is fly- 
ing about the body, before it has fixed 
in any part. The symptoms of the ir- 
regular or misplaced gout characterize 
this species of tooth-ache, which is more 
of a raging pain than the ordinary kind 
of that complaint. I shall give a brief 
account of the general mode of treat- 
ment for this disorder. 

After the patient has been bled, he 
should next morning take a cathartic, 
A blister must be applied to the nape of 
the neck, and kept drawing so long as 
the importance of the case requires it. 
At the same time all possible means, 
internal and external, must be used for 
driving the humour into the members. 

To expel as speedily as possible any 
gouty humour that has already settled 
in the teeth, the patient should chew 
and keep in his mouth scraped horse- 
radish, which occasions a copious flow 
of saliva. When the excessive pain 
absolutely requires the extraction of 
the tooth, the place which it occupied 
should be washed with water in which 
honey and salt have been dissolved, 
and the tooth replaced. The practi- 
tioner, however, need not tie himself 
down to the procedure here described, 
but may pursue any other that is equal- 
ly applicable in its stead. 


To the Physician. 

Sim,—Your papers seem to me to 
evince a liberality of principle which 
induces me to propose to you to take 
some public notice of a communication 
which I have just received froma friend 
on the Continent. It relates to a sub- 
ject of considerable interest—an infalli- 
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ble cure for a painful disorder, which, 
if verified by experience, would cut off | 
an important branch of the practice 
of you medical gentlemen, and relieve 
your unfortunate patients at the ex- 
pense of nothing more than a sufficient 
dose of faith and prayer. 

There is not, 1 should presume, a 
member of your profession in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, but is acquainted with the 
history of the wonderful cure of a nun 
belonging to someCatholic institution or 
other in Essex, through the interposi- 
tion of a German prince, Alexander 
von Hohenlohe, as attested by the 
learned physician to the establishment. 
Be it farther known then to you, and to 
all whom it may concern, that the said 
prince of Hohenlohe has recently pub- 
lished at Bamberg a religious tract, to 
which is appended a paper, which 
serves to let the unitiated into the se- 
cret of his process for the cure of bodi- 
ly diseases, and incontestably proves 
that our most notorious nostrum mon- 
gers, our Brodums, our Solomons, our 
Williamses, and our Whitelaws, are 
mere fools in comparison with this 
prince of quacks and miracle-workers. 

The paper in question, which bears 
the title of An Effective Prayer against 
Gout (or Palsy, for the German word 
includes both disorders) is as follows :- 


“Tn the name of God the Father,&c. 
&c. &c. Amen. 

“1, N. N. conjure thee, gout, by the 
holy five wounds, and by the innocent 
blood of my Lord Jesus Christ, which 
flowed out of -his holy five wounds 
for the salvation of us men on earth 
+++. I conjure thee, gout, by the 
last judgment and by the severe sen- 
tence which God will pronounce on all 
mankind, and on all sinners, male and 
female, that thou harm not avy of the 
members of my body—neither my 
brain, nor my eyes, nor my shoulders, 
nor my back, nor my heart, nor my 
loins, nor my arms, nor my thighs, nor 
my legs, nor my toes, nor any of the 
members of my whole body++-+- I 
conjure thee, gout, by the three nails 
which were driven through the blessed 
hands and feet of Jesus Christ, by the 
saints who stood on both si:les of the 
cross of our Redeemer Jesus Christ at 
the time of his crucifixion, namely, the 
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most Blessed Virgin and Mother of 
God, Mary, St. John, and all the saints 
who were present at the crucifixion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. In this confi- 
dence Ftrust that, through the interces- 
sion of St. Barbara, God will, if it be 
conducive to my salvation, avert the 
gout from me, and confer on me all 
good things. Ah! gracious Lord, 
save me, I pray thee, from this disease, 
the gout. I pray thee by the cords, 
bonds, and nails by which ourRedeem- 
er was secured, bound and nailed to 
the holy cross, that ++ + for the sake 
of his sufferings he would bestow his 
grace upon me andall men+++4. J 
conjure thee, gout, that thou depart, by 
the divine love in heaven and on earth 
+++. May every species of this dis- 
ease depart from me, whether it be— 
[here follow some of these species, for 
which I shall not pretend to give you 
the technical appellations, but merely a 
literal translation of the original] —the 
cold gout, the running gout, the burning 
gout, the raging gout, the flying gout, 
the gout in the loins, the gout in the side, 
the seventy-seven gouts, that they do 
no harm to my body. So help me the 
holy divine power, with which Jesus 
Christ suffered his cruel death on the 
cross, in his holy grave in which he him- 
self lay, and whence he gloriously rose, 
and has redeemed the human race. 
Dearest Lord and Saviour, make me 
sound in soul and body! Grant this, 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ! Amen.” 
“ Whoever hath the gout, let him 
come and turn to the recollection of 
the sufferings of Jesus, and to the name 
Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum. 
Whovever reads or has read it, wheth- 
er our friend or foe, brother or sister, 
and carries this prayer with him, and 
lives according to its precepts, will be 
delivered from the gout, and not be at- 
tacked by it; for he who suffered the 
shameful death of the holy cross was 
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our blessed Lord Jesus Christ: this is 
the Lord of heaven and earth ; he con- 
descends to relieve us and to take away 
the gout from us, so that we may never 
have it again, or to preserve us from it 
altogether. ~ 

“Let every one say, as long as he 
lives, every day in honour of the mem- 
bers of Jesus Christ, five Paternosters 
and five Ave marias, together with the 
Creed.” 

Such, observes my friend, is the 
prayer and such the direction appen- 
ded at Bamberg in the year 1822, 
to a religious tract destined for the use 
of the lower classes, and which bears 
on the face of it the name of the Prince 
of Hohenlohe. Should it be really by 
this prince, priest and worker of mira- 
cles, gouty believers will at least feel 
deeply indebted to him for making 
them acquainted with this remedy, and 
thus sparing them the trouble and ex- 
pense of a journey to his reverence— 
unless, indeed, he may have staggered 
their faith a little, by directing them in 
the prayer to hope that the gout will be 
averted, if it be conducive to their sal- 
vation ; whereas the subjoined exhorta- 
tion premises unconditionally to every 
one, even though a foe (meaning us he- 
retics, I suppose), who shall carry this 
prayer about him, and live agreeably 
to its precepts (but where, in the name 
of wonder, are these precepts of a 
Christian life to be found in it?) that 
he shall be relieved from the gout, or 
exempted from it altogether. 

You, Sir, may possibly suspect that 
this precious composition itself must be 
afflicted with the gout, since there are 
parts in which it hobbles most lamen- 
tably. Ihave been more solicitous to 
present you with a faithful transcript of 
the original than to cure it of any of its 
constitutional defects, which I leave to 
your management, being, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, but No Purysictan. 

London, April 25, 1823. 





ROMANTIC LOVER. 


A romantic story is related of an En- 
glishman, who sought the hand of a ve- 
ty charming lady, with whom he was 
Passionately in love, but who constant- 
ly refused him. As he had reason to 
believe she loved him, he entreated to 


know the reason why she refused her 
consent to their union. The lady, sub- 
dued by his constancy, told him that 
her only motive for refusing him, was, 
that having by an accident lost a leg, it 
had been replaced by a wooden one; 
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and she feared that sooner or later this 
circumstance would chill his affection 
for her. This she declared to be her 
only motive. The lover protested 
that this would never make him change 
his love; but she persisted in refusing 
to marry him. Fired with love, and 
determined that nothing should ob- 
struct his design, he, under the pretext 
of going a distant voyage, left his lady 
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and hastened toParis,where he had one ‘ 
of his own legs amputated. When he 
recovered, he returned to London, 
went to the lady, and told her that there 
was now no obstacle to their ufion, for 
that he was equally mutilated with her- 
self. The lady, conquered by such a 
proof of affection, at last consented to 
marry him. 


(Lond. Mag. May.) 


THE LAND’S END OF CORNWALL. 


‘* What tale is this?—an ancient tale—I’ve heard 
Thee tel! it an hundred times. Is there not in’t 

A hoary man whose sage tongue says strange things,— 
A reverend dame who deals in golden proverbs,— 
A maiden, down whose alabaster neck 

Long curling locks come gushing, with an eye, 

A meek moist eye much given to love. and black ; 
With lisping children and a purring cat, 

A simmering streamlet and a haunted glen, 

And merry maidens who love young men’s mirth 
And minstrel melody ?— You see I know’t; 

Thy five fair children are less like each other 

Than thy mute offspring are.”’-—* I’m very glad on’t, 
For I do wish them like no wiser man. 

My mute and breathing progeny are hke 

To him who made them, and look like each other ; 
And who should they be like? Go tell the lark 

To change its speckles,—bid the lily’s lip 

Blush like the ripe red rose—and make the sky, 
The morning sky, give less of light and loveliness. 
The flower blooms of its kind, and doth not change, 
And whate’er comes from mine own heart must take 


Its hue from me.”— 


f yew are seasons for beholding par- 
ticular scenes in their fullest beauty ; 
2nd those who have seen the Land’s 
End of Cornwall on a summer day, 
when the wind is low, the sky blue, 
and the sun bright, have beheld it stript 
of its grandeur and most picturesque 
accompaniments. When the wind is 
up,—the thunder clouds gathered to- 
gether,—the big drops descending,— 
the lightning flashing by fits between 
sea and cloud,—while a ship with all 
her sails bent is seen moving amid the 
waters, seeking for some secure haven, 
—then is the time to see a scene of 
deep interest and awful beauty. It 


seems no longer the Land’s End, but 
the World’s End :—beyond the dark 
tumbling wilderness of waters you can 
imagine no other land,—the limit of 
the uttermost earth is before you, and 
where the thick cloud hangs, and the 


fire flashes, may lie the region of infer- 
nal romance. 

It was at such a time that I first saw 
the Land’s End of Cornwall—and, 
what is far better, it was at such a time, 
too, that it was seen by Turner, the 
most poetic of landscape painters. 
have no wish to try to describe the en- 
chantment which his pencil has wrought, 
and from which the graver of Cooke 
has taken none of the charms; but I 
wish he had seen the scene expressly 
as Isaw it. The sea began to feel the 
influence of the wind,—a thick cloud 
hung at a distance dark and motionless, 
—-the sun had gone down, and its last 
glimmering light was dancing on the 
water, while, half in sea and half in 
cloud, a ship all on fire came scudding 
along, throwing a wavering column of 
flame and smoke far into the air,—and 
a dog, the only living creature that had 








not abandoned her, sat on the prow, 
and uttered, as the flames approached, 
a deep and mournful howl.—But to my 
story. 

In a small bay near the Land’s End 
of Cornwall, a colony of fishermen 
had fixed their abode, and enjoyed un- 
disturbed the produce of tieir labour 
for a period beyond the reach of oral 
remembrance. It was a wild and un- 
frequented place, chained in by a line 
of sterile and shaggy hills, through 
which a path, rather than a road, pre- 
sented a way into the bosom of the 
country. This way, too, seemed not 
to have been in the original contempla- 
tion of nature, but the work of after 
thought ;—-the hills appeared to have 
been cleft asunder to allow man to find 
his way into this rude and barren place. 
If the approach by land was rugged 
and difficult, the way by sea was shut 
up against every thing which went 
deeper into the water than a boat :— 
when the tide receded, the rocks might 
be seen presenting themselves as sharp 
as the tusks of a wild boar, and nearly 
as thickly set, against all efforts of nav- 
igation ; and the wrecks of many ves- 
sels were scattered among the crags 
and quicksands. The sea, however, 
teemed with the finest fish, and sought 
to make amends for its rugged bottom 
by the valuable booty which its tides 
bore into the nets of the fishermen. 
But the fishermen sought only to make 
the day and the way alike long,—they 
caught and ate, and ate and caught; 
and if they cured any fish for sale, it 
was but in the way of exchange with 
some of the inland store farmers, . who 
once or twice a year penetrated into their 
region, to barter, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, some of their su- 
perfluous commodities. ‘Their houses, 
some twenty or more, ran in a zig-zag 
line along the bosom of the bay, built 
of dry stone, covered with heath,—the 
roofs hung with dried salmon, the floors 
bedded with fishbones; while, from 
the whole, a close and a fishy steam 
issued, fit to suffocate a covey of par- 
tridges, but which was myrrh and frank- 
incense in the nostrils of fishermen. 
Nets of all sizes were extended along 
the shore; many patched and rudely 
constructed boats lay hauled upon the 
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beach, , or rocked amid the water, as it 
swelled with the increasing tide, while 
many men, many women, and a nume- | 
rous progeny of children, bareheaded 
and barefooted, sat watching the heav- 
ing sea with the eager glance of those 
who are aware that their supper lies at 
its bottom. Those who live by the 
tide must watch with the tide; and it is 
as common for men to dip their nets in 
the midnight waters, as in the tide of 
noonday.’ ‘The moon had arisen with 
sharp horns, and with a stormy face, 
and shed on the moving mass of waters 
a varying and fitful light. The point- 
ed rocks, and the wrecks of ships, be- 
gan to disappear,—the bay expanded, 

and the porpoise went dashing along 
the foaming line of the tide, feasting, 
as he went, upon the fattest of the fish. 


Before the tide was at its height, and 
while the fishermen stood, some waist- 
deep in the water, holding the haave, 
and others on the shore eyeing their 
nets moving in the stream with a look 
of silent hope, the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard among the pebbles on 
the beach, and a horse and rider sudden- 
ly emerged into the moonlight, and 
went towards the tide. The rider 
seemed an elderly man, with something 
of a military air about him; he wore a 
short cloak, a slouched hat, bearing a 
feather of the sea-cormorant, and carri- 
ed a four-pronged and barbed fish spear 
in his hand, in the manner of one bear- 
ingalance, “It’s Ranulph Roole,” 
said an elderly fisherman, “’e knows 
what ’e wants,—the fattest and the fair- 
est fish that our nets take; but may I 
be doom’d to hold the haaye for devils 
in the pit of brimstone, if ’e has a fin 
from me to-night, as sure as my name 
is Gaffer Gaffhook.” To this person 
the rider addressed himself. ‘ Gaffer, 
my good friend, I’m in haste,—my 
master is sick and sore wounded :—you 
know what day of the week this is, and 
I must have a fair fish, with a mergh-fin 
as fat as melting butter,—and all to win 
the grace of a good priest, who comes 
many a mile to sooth the spirit of Sir 
Simon Kinnersley.” ‘ Ranulph,” said 
Gaffhook, “ look at that tide,—it swept 
the opposite coast some half hour since, 
and fills our bay now; it is the free 
gift of heaven, and all that it contains, 
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—so put forth thy hand, and freely take 
what is freely offered: but for no man, 
nameless or knighted, will I strike or 
take fish :—I hold the sea from Provi- 
dence, and not from Simon Kinnersley, 
—or may I be turned into the bob-cork 
of an everlasting raise-net;—and ye 
may say Gaffer Gaffhook said it.” 
“ Gaffer,” said Ranulph, “ were not my 
master sick, and the matter pressing, I 
should like much to speak to thee in 
the only language thou canst compre- 
hend :—I1 would beat thee with my 
spear-shaft into bait for cod, if I could 
spare the time,—but I see there is some 
fine fish running, and I will show thee 
an art thou wilt never have the spirit to 
learn.” He balanced his fish-spear, 
spurred his horse into the tide,—and, 
eyeing the foamy track in which the fish 
ran, and waving his weapon like a jav- 
elin, he hurled it into the water, and 
the quivering shaft and the splashing 
brine told him how true was his aim, 
and how dexterous his hand. He 
wheeled his horse round and rode 
swiftly away, bearing a fine salmon on 
his spear-point. ‘There ’e goes,” 
said old Gaffhook, “with as fair a 
fish as ever swam in our bay. I might 
have held a haave in the surge -for a 
summer moon, and got nothing better 
than a gaping cod, or a thorny-backed 
skate. Ye see what it is to serve the 
saints:—here comes a fellow who 
knows not how many corks are on a 
raise-net, and, riding into the tide, casts 
in his spear in the name of St. Some- 
body, and brings out a fine salmon. 
An I knew the saint who has most in- 
fluence among fish, I would worship 
him too ;—I would cease dipping the 
knotted meash of hemp in the flood, 
and stick to the barbed steel and the 
bounteous saint,—else let my king’s 
hood be made into a shrimp net.” 
Ah,” said a young fisherman, “ had 
I known it was Ranulph Roole, he 
might have picked the best fish I have 
taken out of the bosom of my haave 
net ;—for have ye not heard his master 
is at death’s door ?—he had a quarrel 
with some man beyond the bay, and 
has lost some of his best blood. Ma- 
ny a fair fish has he had of our taking, 
—but we have ever been rewarded sev- 
en-fold.” * Now, Moll,” said old Gaff. 
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hook to his spouse, “ cast on thy hood, 
and take the salmon J caught this morn- 
ing, and follow Ranulph, and tell him 
thy husband calls himself an old fool, 
and sends him a pretty fish ;—Sir 
Thomas was ever a stern man, but he 
was just, and he divided ever as fair 
atween man and man as the back bone 
divides the herring—so hie thee, dame, 
and let thy feet scarce feel the grass.” 


The way along which the fisherman’s 
spouse followed Ranulph seemed rath- 
er the rough and deserted channel of a 
brook, than a regular road fashioned b 
the labour of man. It sought the foot 
of the hills ; aud, though the way was 
short for moor-fowl, it was long for 
man, for it had to go winding among 
rocks and stones with many a turn and 
link. One time it seemed to skirt the 
edge of a grove of rocks,—at another, 
it passed through a field so thickly stud- 
ded with enormous stones, and withal 
so regular, that they seemed to have 
been distributed by measurement. A 
little farther on, and close to the ascent 
of the hills, rocks and loose stones were 
heaped up in such confusion as counte- 
nanced the supposition that they were 
the surplus materials left from erecting 
the steep and rocky hills which hem- 
med in the bay. Along this way Ra- 
nulph spurred his horse till he reached 
a deep and wooded ravine that seemed 
nearly to separate the hills, and out of 
which gushed a small but tumultuous 
brook. Along the brink of the rivulet 
the way continued to wind in a gradual 
ascent, till, passing an old sycamore 
tree, which, anchoring its roots like net- 
work .among the enormous stones, 
threw its stem and branches over the 
stream, a small square tower, and the 
ruins of a little chapel, appeared seated, 
or rather half hung, from the summit of 
a lofty cliff, like the eyrie of an eagle. 
A light glimmered along the rocks and 
the stream from a small wicket, equal 
in size to the admission of an owl, and 
crossed with its trembling lines a very 
narrow and steep way, which ascended 
to the gate of Kinnersley-Keep. 

Ranulph scaled this dizzy way like 
one to whom the path was familiar, 
and, throwing the bridle over his horse’s 
neck, sought the chamber from whence 
the light proceeded. He stopt at a 














narrow door of carved oak, and, listen- 
ing for a minute’s space, or more, lifted 
the latch, and entered with a light foot 
and a cautious air. “ Alas! Ranulph,” 
said a voice, faint and broken, “all 
thy care and tenderness are cast away 
on one unworthy of life, and who 
could not live were he worthy.” “ Be 
of good comfort, Sir,” said Ranulph, 
“you have done only what is noble, 
and what would have been wickedness 
to have left undone. A father’s dying 
entreaty is a matter not to be lightly 
cared for,—and there is a curse for 
them who neglect a father’s command. 
Be of good cheer, therefore,—a wound 
in young flesh is soon cured. I re- 
member, in your honoured father’s 
time, when young Lacey of Lanercross 
jested about the cut of my mantle, and 
I was run through the thick of the 
thigh in the vindication of my dress, I 
had my leg o’er the horse’s back in 
three weeks again:—Cheer up, Sir, 
young flesh is cannie to cure, as the 
men say in the north.” “Ah! Ra- 
nulph, but grief at heart cuts worse 
than a two-edged sword,” said the 
same voice ; “ it was a dread command 
my father laid on me, and dreadfully 
has it been obeyed. flow can [ hope 
that heaven approves, when my own 
heart disapproves —I am sore wound- 
ed, Ranulph ; but my sorest pain is for 
drawing my sword, and shedding man’s 
blood unjustly.” “I have seen much 
blood spilt in my day, Sir,” said Ra- 
nulph; “and I have been blamed for 
spilling some little myself; but shame 
fall the man that says, when the head is 
hot and the mind chafed, your sword in 
your hand, and your best foe with bar- 
ed steel before you—shame fall him, I 
say, who thinks that the blood which is 
spilt then is spilt unjustly. But that 
was not what I wantedto say. Ye 
know, Sir, we came home to a cold 
hearth and an empty larder. Now, 
Sir, have cheer from what I’m about to 
tell:—I took my fish-spear in my 
hand, and rode down to the tide; the 
boors were churlish, and would not 
give mea single fin ; so in the name of 
the saints I rode into the flood, and 
struck with my spear, and a noble 
stroke struck I,—as fat a salmon as ev- 
er swam. Now, Sir, had the saints 
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thought ye unworthy of favour ;—had 
they designed that the name of Kin- 
nersley should perish from the earth,— 
would they have given your servant 
such a gift >—I trow, no, Sir; it’s not 
for nought that the saints are bountiful, 
—and I would have you let me look at 
your wound, and Ill warrant we'll 
mend it. Shall the name of Kinners- 
ley die like a barren tree >—No, no;— 
when it goes out, it shall go out shin- 
ing like a shooting star.” 


The person to whom Ranulph ad- 
dressed this singular speech was a 
young man some twenty years old, 
firmly kpit and finely proportioned, 
with large blue eyes, and sunny hair, 
inclining to curl, and which was allow- 
ed to grow both thick and long. A hat 
and feather lay by his side; an em- 
broidered mantle was near him, stained 
with blood, and still moist; anda 
sword lay underneath, wet-with blood, 
and which had been returned unwi 
to the scabbard. He lay extended, or 
rather agroufe, on an old couch of cary- 
ed oak, and seemed in a fever, both bo- 
dily and mental. ‘The room where he 
lay was of rich and massy Saxon work- 
manship, and on the walls were hung 
many suits of mail, both chain and 
plate. Above the chimney piece hung 
an entire suit of strong steel plate mail, 
with an axe and helmet of the same 
metal; a silver greyhound was sculp- 
tured at full stretch on the top of the 
helmet, shaded bya silver holly-bough. 
On this suit of armour the wounded 
youth fixed his eye, and said, “ Ah! 
Hubert de Kinnersley, often have the 
heathen Saracens, and hardly less hea- 
then Danes, grown pale at the sight of 
thy gallant greyhound. Little did my 
gallant ancestor think, when they spur- 
red their horses against the enemies of 
old England, that the dreaded hound 
of their house was so soon to run its 
race ;—that their name and their bear- 
ing would sink in a nameless feud, and 
with a nameless foe.” Ranulph wrung 
his hands, and said, “ My dear young 
master, food you have not tasted for 
forty hours, and your only drink has 
been water :—shall I boil some of the 
tender parts of the salmon the saints 
sent you, and bring you a cup of wine ? 
I will do it so daintily that you will be 
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wiled to partake :—often has your no- 
ble father said”—‘ Name him not— 
name him not, Ranulph,” said the 
youth; “he gave me breath, and he 
gave me bread, and he was my father. 
But with his dying breath he left mea 
deed to de,—a deed of revenge,—and 
the deed has been done. Could I for- 
get a parent’s parting words, and slight 
an admonition which came from the 
world of spirits ?”—He turned on his 
couch, while the blood flowing from his 
wounded side stained his embroidered 
vest ; but he uttered not one moan,— 
he lay and looked on his ancestor’s 
mail, and on a small silver cross which 
hung beneath it. “ Ranulph,” he said, 
“the confessor will soon come; pre- 
pare what cheer you have to place be- 
fore him—he has come far,—and, as 
this may be the last food made ready to 
the wish of a Kinnersley, let it be done 
daintily,—I use thy own kindly word, 
Ranulph :—and, Ranulph, come hith- 
er;—you have been true, loving, and 
tender to me ;—come to me when the 
holy man departs, and you will find 
that all Ihave to leave in the world I 
have left you.” Ranulph dried his 
eyes, and withdrew for the purpose of 
dressing the fish he had, in his own es- 
timation, so miraculously caught. 


The place into which Ranulph de- 
scended had formerly been the hall ; 
but, like the halls of all these small tow- 
ers of refuge, it had served for a kitch- 
en,—and the massive staples and links 
fixed in the solid walls, and the oaken 
door studded with huge nails, might in- 
duce a belief that it had also served for 
a place of restraint. At one end a 
huge chimney seemed to devour a faint 
and glimmering fire which shed only 
light enough to show the dreariness of 
the place. He almost started to see, 
as he entered, two women seated by 
the scanty fire, mantled from head to 
foot in coarse woollen netting, which 
the peasantry knit with pins; with 
their heads laid quietly together, and 
nodding in unison amid the pleasure of 
mutual communication. They whis- 


pered both together, held their forefin- 
gers up, gave a suspicious glance into 
the darksome corners of the room, un- 
witting that a stray ember—and the fire 
hardly survived such a diminution— 
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was rioting at will among the fringes 
with which time and hard labour had, 
bordered one of their gowns. 


“ And so it has come to this at last,” 
said one of them, the wife of Gaffer 
Gaff hook, interrupting her companion, 
—<“T ever said something fearful would 
happen to a house which ate fish only 
on Fridays. Sooner shall a salmon 
pick the-barbed spear out of its back, 
—or a twelve pound cod swim through 
the bosom of our best net, than the 
name of Kinnersley escape from adoom 
long, long destined. Ah, lass, I said 
last Friday night, when we threw our 
nets into the tide, and caught not a fin, 
that something queer would soon come 
to pass,-—and the sea was full of fish 
too;—I knew the fresh warm smell of 
the shoals of salmon, sitting on my own 
hearth-stone. But what was more ofa 
marvel, lass, the flounders which we 
broiled for breakfast, instead of lying 
quietly on the embers,began to move and 
turn, and to speak words,—ye need not 
gaze so, lass,—I say, words,—words, 
as plain language as the talk of Manx 
fishermen. I durst not eat them, lass ; 
but that was nought compared to what 
happened in the hollow hour of night. 
It was on the stroke of twelve, and the 
bay was full of the tide, and the tide 
was swarming with fish,—and my son 
Billy,—a lad that would not tell a lie, 
were he bribed with the miraculous 
draught of fishes,—went down to the 
water to look to the nets. And home 
came he like a creature mad ; he had 
seen something—sometiing not of this 
world ;—nought of this earth will make 
Billy Gaffhook leave his nets; but 
what he saw he will not tell—and wise 
is my son, for nobody lives long who 
bears tales between this world and the 
next.” 

‘“That’s a wise word,” said her 
companion; “and I would advise no 
more should be said about the old house 
of Kinnersley :—it’s more than sus- 
pected that some of them walk, when 
they should be enduring wrath in ano- 
ther world. Old Adam Hawthornden, 
the northern gardener, always averred 
that something evil haunted the tower 
garden,—the spirit, it might be, of one 
of the old proprietors,—an honest and 
a tranquil spirit during the winter 








months,—but fierce and furious during 
the seasons of peaches and plums. 
And [’ll warrant ye have heard of the 
Kinnersley angels,—but for God sake 
lay your ear near me, for I’m not sure 
that am doing wisely in speaking of 
them. Old Sir Worthiness Kinners- 
ley—whom men knew better by the 
name of Sir Wickedness Kinnersley— 
fell sick, and having much to repent of, 
sent for a priest. And the priest came 
—a pious man—whom the saints blest 
so much, tbat he grew fattest when he 
fasted. ‘ And what hopes,’ said he, 
‘have you, Sir Worthiness, of sitting 
among the saints?’ ‘ Oh, great hopes,’ 
said the dying knight; ‘for I’m a fa- 
voured sinner, and see sweet visions.’ 
‘ Visions ? and what manner of visions 
may they be, my son?’ said the good 
man. ‘Q! visions of angels, ascend- 
ing and descending,’ said he, with a 
smile. ‘Ihave high hopes of thy spi- 
rit’s welfare, my son,’ said the priest ; 
‘for surely to none, save the just, and 
those whom the saints design to ho- 
nour, are revealed the visions of angels, 
the bright ones of heaven appear at few 
death-beds.2 ‘My hopes would be 
higher,’ said Sir Worthiness, ‘if the 
angels which appear to me were of the 
radiant kind ; they are all of the wrong 
hue, damn them—black, black :’? and 
with a loud laugh he turned on his side 
and died. But ye see, neighbour, this 
last Kinnersley was a fish of the same 
shoal,—-a bitter bad master, and bloo- 
dy-minded. I would tell yea tale of 
him, lass, would set your locks an end, 
though ye had a lead drop at the bot- 
tom of every hair.” 


Ranulph broke in upon them: “ If 
ye name but the name of Kinnersley, 
ye two scales, shed from the fiend with 
the fish’s tail that swims in the sea of 
darkness, I will make ye find the way 
to a hole five fathom below the founda- 
tion stone of this tower,—a haunted 
hole too, ye devil’s shell-fish, where 
gnawing Hunger sits with skinny Death 
at his elbow,—two of the prime minis- 
ters of my master’s house.” ‘Come 
now, Ranulph,” said Mrs, Gaffhook, 
“don’t be such a hard-hearted man ; 
we come here out of kindness, and 
don’t send us away in scorn. We 
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have brought a brave fish, and a lap- 
full of dainties, with, may be, a drop 
of brandy for clearing your sight, Ra- 
nulph ”—*“ Dainties,” said her compan- 
ion, “ and well he deserves them truly? 
Talk of tenanting his dungeon holes 
with the like of us—I’ll tell ye what, 
my merry man, if ye lay an uncivil 
hand on me, I will slip three inches of 
this steel skewer between your breast- 
bones ;—and as sure as fish have fins 
I’ll do’t—I have served a prettier fel- 
low than you with the same sauce.” 
And, withdrawing a long sharp fish 
skewer from the gatherings of her man- 
tle, she held it out with a laugh,and said, 
“ The sharp end of that little bodkin 
once freed me from the grab of a never- 
do-well tinker, long Rob Gordon. I 
think I see him yet,—black was he, 
and unlovesome—hair like a bush of 
furze, and eyes like scolloped oysters. 
I met him three miles from a smoking 
house,—and a firm hand he laid on me. 
He looked more like a robber thana 
lover, and so my bit of steel told him ; 
and what it did once it can do again.” 
What answer Ranulph would have 
returned to the menace of this maritime 
virago is unknown; for the shrill sound 
of approaching tongues—a sound re- 
sembling the warning hail with which 
people direct a strange vessel on a dan- 
gerous coast—came up the winding 
way which led to Kinnersley tower. 
Ranulph hurried to the gate, and there 
he saw a straggling line of fishermen’s 
torches, such as are used at spearing 
salmon, coming shining among the 
cliffs. “This way, Sir—this way, Sir,” 
exclaimed several voices at once—“take 
care of the left hand; there’s a stee 
rock, o’er which drunken Lord Soaka- 
way broke his neck.” ‘ More need to 
take care of the right hand,” said a plu- 
rality of tongues, “ where if ye miss 
a foot, and escape being dashed to pie- 
ces, ye’re sure to be drowned; only 
look down, Sir,—seventy feet and odd, 
and a mist at the bottom.” ‘The 
tongues ceased for a moment—the 
torches proceeded,—men’s faces were 
seen amid the advancing light ; and, in 
the middle, came a face for the safety 
of which all the others seemed so solic- 
itous. It was a face, indeed, worthy 
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of men’s care; for much care had it 
cost the possessor,—round, smooth, 
and fat,—radiant with the moisture of 
unusual exertion, and shining like the 
full moon revolving amid the remnants 
of the old—for so it seemed, surround- 
ed with the thin and toil-worn visages 
of adozen fishermen. “It is not a 
soldier’s face,” said Ranulph, as he ga- 
zed from the porch; “such a face as 
that could never have escaped from long 
marches, sore fastings, and hard battles; 
—it is not a lord’s face, with the worn- 
out peerage mark upon it,—the stamp 
of God half effaced,—a proud lip, and 
alow brow. But it is the face of a di- 
vine,—a man who lies soft and long, 
—says a short grace to a long meal, 
and ministers to the repose ‘of a slum- 
bering congregation. A pleasant land 
of drowsyhead must his benefice be ! 
It would insult the hierarchy to suppose 
so radiant a face pertained to one be- 
low the dignity of Dean. When will 
such a sleek, smooth, way-of-the-world 
personage as this smite on the pulpit 
like Zechariah Boyd, and cry, ‘ Start up 
ye drowsy sinners, hell was not made 
for dogs?’ ” 


The person who occasioned all this 
care and conjecture emerged at length 
from the half hidden road, and, stand- 
ing upon a rocky platform before the 
gate of the tower, looked up with a sigh 
to the shattered walls, and back, with a 
shudder, to the difficult and perilous 
way up which he had climbed, with 
many a sigh and groan. He first mut- 
tered a kind of blessing upon his own 
spirit, that had achieved this treble toil ; 
then pulled out a handkerchief, which 
nearly stifled the fishermen with per- 
fume; and, tarning his broad and 
glowing face to the niglit wind, he cool- 
ed himself by fanning his bosom and 
brow, inhaling the fresh air, and respir- 
ing it again in smoke, while his well- 
powdered head sent up a steam 'like a 
seething cauldron. If a man wishes 
for satvution,” said this ambassador 
from the meek son of Mary, “let him 
not dwell in such an eyrie as this ;__ let 
him live with men, and not make his 
bed with the eagles. ‘Ten long miles 
have I ridden, and two long miles have 
I walked, and all to minister consolation 
to a wounded man; little did I think I 


had to seek for the stricken deer in such 
a desert as this.” ‘ Desert,” said one 
of his conductors, extinguishing his 
torch as he spoke, “ call ye this a des- 
ert, man? ‘The paved street of a city, 
where neither corn grows nor grass 
springs—a canal, that long line of bar- 
ren ditch, without a living fin in it to 
feed a water-hawk or heron,——these 
are deserts, man :—but to cali the land 
where crows can live right royally, and 
the sea, out of which we draw food fit 
for princes, a desert, seems as odd to 
me as if I were to grip plovers in my 
net instead of plaice.” 


Ranulph now interfered, and send- 
ing the torch-bearers into the hall, be 
conducted the priest into the chamber 
of Sir Simon Kinnersley. ‘ Reverend 
father,” said the wounded youth, turn- 
ing his eye from a small cross to the 
portly person before him, “ I have sent 
for you, tor Lam sore wouaded —woun- 
ded nigh to death,—-and I have that to 
say, which weighs on my mind. Fath- 
er, tell me, have I sinned in doing a deed 
which my father swore me to do with 
his dying breath? He rested not in 
his grave whilst it was undone, but ap- 
peared to me once by night and once in 
broad day ; face to face his spirit met 
me, and bade me remember my vows; 
—father, have I sinned ?”—*“* My son,” 
said the priest, “ evil spirits assume the 
semblance of departed saints, and de- 
ceive men’s souls.” ‘The youth leaped 
half up from his seat, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! then I shall die contented. I 
might well have supposed that the no- 
ble spirit‘of my noble father was above 
such abject revenge ; but come nearer, 
and listen to my story; I have much 
to confess and to repent.” “ Son,” said 
the priest, “ I have endured much fa- 
tigue. When your messenger came, I 
had concluded a forty-eight hours’ fast, 
and my servants had prepared some- 
thing savoury, and placed it before me. 
The smoke climbed up to my nostrils, 
and the silver knife and fork trembled 
in my hand, and wine of vintage forty 
and nine was glowing before me. But 
what is food, however savoury, com- 
pared to the eternal soul of man? I 
arose and hastened on my way, and 
though I hungered sore and thirsted, 1 
tarried not but came. But, alas! my 












son, confess thee I may not, till I am 
strengthened alittle. I found the smell 
of broiling fish even in thy porch ; and 
if thy servant will fill me a cup of wine 
from a cobwebbed bottle, I shall make 
shift till something more meet and res- 
pectful may be made ready.” ‘Alas ! 
ory father,” said the youth, “ the table 
of the Kinnersleys is not furnished as 
it was wont ;—my lands are wasted, 
and my gold is spent; our feasts are 
turned into fastings, and our wine into 
water from the spring.” My son,” 
said the priest, “ you speak modestly of 
your cheer :—the rich smell of that de- 
licious fish tells me to expect something 
good in its company ;—but a dry crust 
and a cup of pure water are welcome 
tome. I leave the sauced and smok- 
ing haunches of venison, and the brim- 
ming glasses of wine, to men whose 
hearts are not weaned from the world: 
---[ shall be with thee anon.” And so 
saying, he descended the stair to the 
kitchen, followed by the half muttered 
curses of honest Ranulph, who assisted 
him down the deep descent. 


The place into which the priest des- 
cended was the old hall where we left 
the two maritime crones ; but a huge 
fire now filled the chimney, and made 
the mice cheep in the corners, for glad- 
ness of the unwonted heat; while the 
company was increased by six or eight 
fishermen, the same who carried the 
priest to the tower. Stories, more of 
a pleasant than of a sorrowful kind, 
abounded, and mirth was scarce sup- 
pressed by the presence of their devout 
visitor. ‘They had raked out some of 
the glowing embers upon a bread flag- 
stone, and over these, well strewn with 
salt and pepper, lay slices of salmon, 
which made a_ singing din, while a 
smoke, thick and savoury, eddied round 
the heads of the two old women who, 
squatted on the floor, preparing this 
hasty meal. Bless ye, my children,” 
said the priest ; “bless ye, one and all; 
those who minister to the wants of men 
in commission from the saints deserve 
the unreserved benediction of the 
church.” And seating himself by a 
huge sycamore table in the centre of 
the hall, on which some plates were 
Placed, and snatching two pieces of 
broiled fish from the embers, he began, 
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as he said, to succour the carnal man, 
Man and woman rose and stared upon 
him; they had prepared this. morsel 
for another person, and were not wil- 
ling to give it without remonstrance to 
this chureh cormorant, “ Softly, my 
daughter, softly,” said the priest to one 
of the old crones; “let me despatch 
this, I pray thee, before the other sli- 
ces---which are tenderer, being cut from 
the belly---are withdrawn from the em- 
bers. I have ever said, during the 
fastings of our order, that fish cooked 
by the gentle hands that caught it was 
the most savoury,-—-gently, my daugh- 
ter, gently.” 

“ Gently, my daughter, quoth a,” 
said the old crone; *‘ who in the fiend’s 
name, and that’s not banning, bade 
thee snatch up and eat what I am 
preparing for more modest lips than 
thine ?”” “I am a servant of the saints, 
my daughter,” said the priest, snatch- 
ing another smoking slice, which went 
fizzing to his lips, “ and commissioned 
to taste, wherever I go, the fruits of sea 
and shore. Why, this is a most deli- 
cate and juicy piece, and fit for presen- 
tation at the chair of Saint Peter. Pro- 
vidence sends the tide, my children, 
and the saints send the fish; but itis 
the prayer of the priest which fills your 
nets,---so give me another slice, my 
daughter,—these be sweet viands in 
such a desert.” One of the fishermer 
interfered : “ May the devil who rules 
the tide, if the saints send the fish, fill 
my nets with foam instead of flounders, 
if ye touch another morsel till our young 
lord says his will to some of the tender- 
er parts.” “ Speak moderately, neigh- 
bour,” said a fellow labourer in the wa- 
tery domain ; “if the saints send the 
fish, and the priests fill our nets, we 
owe much, I trow, to old mother 
church. And I doubt not the truth 
on’t. There was the priest of St. 
Jiide’s,---I remember it well,---always 
came and prayed with my mother when 
my father went, to the fishing, and ma- 
ny asilver penny he gave me-—I was a 
boy then---to go down to the tide and. 
see if his intercessions filled our nets ;--- 
we owe much to old father church, say 
1.” 

“ You speak like a dutiful child, my 
son,” said the priest, surveying the 
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young fisherman fgom head to foot ; 
‘“‘ and such an influence the presence of 
my pious brother, now numbered with 
the saints, has had upon thy tender 
years, that thy tongue is the very echo 
of his. Ah! he was a faithful shep- 
herd, and well-beloved, and the saints 
increased his flocks :---there was the 
sweet cry of numerous babes in the 
land in those days, nor has our own 
time been wholly barren.” “ Aye, 
aye,” responded one of the old crones, 
“those were the times: I thank ye, 
Sir, for speaking of them,---they put 
queer things into my head: lord! I 
mind well before I was wed to Stephen 
Dinmon ;-~but what’s the matter what 
I mind now ?---I am old and stooping, 
and no more like the lass I was when I 
went twice a week to confession, than 
a salted haddock hanging in the smoke 
is like a salmon fish in a spring-tide, 
With its taper green back, its wanton 
tail, and all its silver fins in motion. It 
does me good though to think on’t ;--- 
and here, Sir, snap up this tender slice, 
cut near the mergh-fin :---ye shall have 
shell-fish, too, before supper-time, 
though I should go and dive for them 
myself.” The priest now rose, lifted 
acup of wine to his lips, supplied by 
the reluctant hand of Ranulph, and, 
taking it off at a draught, said, “ Better 
swim in wine than in the salt brine, 
and so much for my repast :-~-ye see, 
my children, | know your ways and 
understand your sayings,---and I leave 
you my blessing.” 

A low, faint cry, from the chamber 
of the young knight, quickened some- 
what the slow step of the priest; and 
when he entered, he found Ranulph 
supporting bis master in his arms, and 
kneeling and weeping over him. The 
youth seemed struggling with some 
fearful agony,--his eyes were — fixed 
and wild,--his hands were stretched 
out, and he seemed rushing some invi- 
sible shape away, which he imagined 
approached him. My son,” said the 


priest, “the cravings of the flesh are 
somewhat appeased, and I am come to 
hear thee,---so say thy say. The youth 
fixed his eyes on him, their wildness 
gradually disappeared,---he folded his 
hands over his bosom and said,---“ J¢ 
came again ;---what vow have I left un- 
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performed now? And yet 7 cane 
with a fiery and a disdainful look :-~ 
have I not shed his blood ?---1 would 
sooner have shed my own:--and is a 
spirit more eager for revenge than 
man?” Son,” said the priest, 
“compose thyself :-—-it was an evil 
dream, sent to perturb thee ;-~-I have 
many such dreams myself. The wick- 
ed spirit comes to my couch sometimes 
with a consecrated mitre on, and a pas- 
toral staff in his hand: nor is it unu- 
sual for it to appear with golden ring- 
lets, and with glowing eyes, and I am 
awakened by the rustling of its satins, 
and the sweetness of its tongue. These 
are the visions sent by the evil one ; so 
heed them not, my son, but tell me thy 
story.” 


“‘ Father,” said the youth, “TI need 
not tell thee my name, nor who my 
father was ; his name was heard from 
shore to shore, and the enemies of En- 
gland will often grow pale at the name 
of Kinnersley, when nothing but its 
dust and its fame is left. My father 
and Sir Ralph Lacey loved in their 
youth the same lady,---and by persua- 
sion less than by force my father carri- 
ed her to his tower, and she became 
his wife, and the mother of me. She 
lived till 1 was fifteen, and died, and 
was buried in a little wild neok on the 
sea-shore, where, when she lived, she 
loved to sit, and look at the swelling 
sea and the gray towers of her father’s 
house over the bay. I often went to 
her grave myself :---in summer time I 
ever found it strewn with flowers,---and 
in winter I have observed footsteps 
printed among the snow, and the marks 
of kneeling knees. ‘They were not 
those of my father, for he was a moody 
anda melancholy man; and seldom 
visited the place where my mother lay. 
It is a small and a beautiful little spot ; 
-—flowers, which pertain not to this 
barren land, grow there ;---I have often 
imagined, as I looked from this tower, 
that I saw a strange light trembling 
about the place,--and if you will look 
from that window at midnight, towards 
the sea, over the old pine-tree top, you 
will see what I have seen.” 

“ The night air is moist and cold,” 
said the priest, “ and I put faith enough 
in thy narrative to believe that an un- 








holy light is seen glimmering there,-—so 
goon, I pray thee.” “ It happened,” 
said the youth, “ that I sat one night 
on the top of this tower, and, as I look- 
ed towards the sea, I saw a boat com- 
ing shoreward among the moonlight, 
anda figure wrapped in a cloak leapt 
upon the beach, and went and knelt at 
my mother’s grave. While I sat won- 
dering who this might be, I saw my 
father glide down the secret way from 
the tower,---his cloak on, and a sword 
beneath it ;---he hastened over stock 
and stone till he reached the grave. I 
saw the stranger rise from his knees ;— 
I saw them gaze upon one another,—-- 
and in a moment I saw their cloaks 
cast aside, and their swords bare and 
flashing inthe moonlight. I took a 
sword from the hall, and flew towards 
the shore :--my mother’s grave was al- 
ready trodden and sprinkled with blood: 
-—-my father and Sir Ralph Lacéy were 
fighting with the most rancorous ani- 
mosity. ‘The death-stroke was struck, 
I have always hoped, before I appear- 
ed; my father was staggering; when he 
heard me approach, he turned half 
round and fell. The stranger gazed 
fora moment on me, then on the grave, 
threw his sword down,---leaped into 
his boat, and vanished along the water. 
“T knelt and wept over my father :—- 
the blood was gushing from his bosom. 
‘ Simon de Kinnersley,’ he said, ‘ my 
life is gone, and my mortal foe has es- 
caped :—dip your finger in your father’s 
blood, and hold up your right hand to 
heaven, and vow a vow that you will 
pursue mine enemy over the earth and 
over the sea,—-that you will smite him 
to death, though you find him at the al- 
tar,—that you will strike him through 
and through, though he knelt upon 
your mother’s grave.’ I held up my 
hand, and vowed the vow, evén as he 
desired. My father half leaped to his 
feet and said, ‘ There’s the blood of the 
Kinnersleys in thee, my son; and God 
will give thee might to slay my destroy- 
er :—were a priest here, he would say, 
‘ Die in peace,’—so in peace I die, and 
Ralph Lacey is forgiven ;—but dam- 
ned be Simon de Kinnersley if he for- 
gives him :’ and he fell and died.” 
“Thy father died an unholy death, 
young man,” said the priest ; “ his no- 
tions of vengeance were unjust and dan- 
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gerous. Had he madea suitable bene- 
faction to the church, we would have 
soothed his spirit by cursing hisenemy, 
and the food and the wine which he 
tasted. I have heard of this Sir Ralph 
Lacey,—he is a stubborn heretic.’ 
‘Yesterday he was,’ said the youth, 
‘and a brave and a noble man :—alas ! 
I thought of his worth when it was too 
late. ~ The slayer of my father fled to 
a far place,—I followed him there ;— 
he returned to his native land,—and to 
my native land I likewise came:—I 
thought he shunned me for fear,—for I 
had grown strong, and was skilful with 
the sword, and all the land spoke of 
our bitter feud. All this while I had 
never met him. His looks were engra- 
ven too deeply on my heart to be for- 
gotten, and | sought him in public and 
private,—resolved to strike him even 
in the sanctified place. 

“ One day I entered a church,—the 
people had assembled, and the preach- 
er was admonishing men of their sins, 
and claiming vengeance for the Lord. 
When he mentioned vengeance, a tall 
form, with a mild and melancholy look, 
rose up among them, and looked on 
me,—-it was Ralph Lacey. I waved 
him out of the church, but he moved 
not. I laid my hand on my sword 
hilt, and he heeded me not, and at last 
I exclaimed, “Come out, if you are 
man; my father’s blood cries from the 
ground, and this day shalt thou atone 
for it.’ He moved as if he would fol- 
low me, and the people fled; for my 
sword was bare, and my cloak was on 
the ground. The preacher leaped 
down from the pulpit, and held up his 
old and feeble hands between us—be- 
fore me, I should have said, for Ralph 
Lacey moved not, but looked on me 
with an eye of the deepest sorrow. 
The preacher looked me in the face, 
and spoke not :——I never before beheld 
such an aspect of awe; he shook his 

y hairs. I put up my sword ;—hbe 
took me by the hand, and he preached 
of mercy and of meekness of spirit, and 
my resolution forsook me; I hid my 
face in my cloak and wept, and then I 
departed. 

“It was midnight, and I was seated 
where I now sit ;—the moonlight found 
its way through that small wicket,—no 
other light was in the room. I tried te 
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sleep, but sleep fled from me ;—I look- 
ed out upon the sea and sky for awhile, 
and then, stretching myself on this 
couch, I thought again upon the deep 
vow I had vowed, and the hot drops 
stood on my brow. As } lay [thought 
something came into the room yet the 
door did not epen. I saw nothing, 
though I felt conscious of another pre- 
sence; and I gazed till I saw a dark 
and shadowy garment moving before 
me. It became more distinct; the 
outline was filled up with a human fig- 
ure, and my father’s spirit,—certainly 
my father’s form,—-stood before me. 
Yet I beheld not his face; where his 
face should have been there was utter 
darkness ;——but the wave of the hand, 
and the moving of the head, was my 
father wholly ; and my knees shook, 
and my tongue was struck with dumb- 
ness. I know not that it spoke,—I 
spoke not myself,—-and as I looked, the 
form gradually melted away, and de- 
parted even as a shadew dies when the 
sunshine fades. I went to the window, 
and there I beheld, as plain as I see 
Ranulph now, my father’s form, dilat- 
ed beyond his living size, moving to- 
wards the sea shore :—it approached 
my mother’s grave,—seemed to fill the 
space between the earth and heaven,— 
and then I beheld it no more. 

“Next morning I took my sword, 
and, seating myself on a stone by my 
mother’s grave, I ruminated on what I 
had seen, and thought on the vow I had 
vowed, and how I had left it unfulfilled. 
The morning was balmy, and the air 
moist with dew, and the unrisen sun 
began to brighten the eastern waters. I 
arose and walked about for a little 
space, and, leaning over a small enclo- 
sure of turf, which hemmed in this me- 
lancholy spot, I looked again upon the 
grave. My hair nearly moved my hat 
on my brow, when, on the very stone 
where I had been seated,there sat a fig- 
gure wrapt up in a dark mantle ;—its 
face and hands were hid,——but the form 
of my father was too noble not to be 
known to his son. I gazed upon it for 
a moment, and, making the blessed 
sign with my sword, I confronted and 
questioned it: ~*T have vowed an un- 


holy vow to my dying father,—does his 
spirit come to desire its fulfilment? I 
have prayed to God to direct me, yet I 
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am undirected,—and the spirits from 
below assume the form of the spirits 
above, and haunt man for the destruc- 
tion of his soul.” The spirit replied 
not, but stretched out a mantled hand 
towards the bay, and remained in that 
position fora little space :—1l looked 
upon the water, and there I saw a small 
boat coming swiftly towards the shore, 
——a man was in it ;-——he leaped upon 
the beach, and came ‘towards my moth- 
er’s grave :-—-it was Sir Ralph Lacey. I 
imagine he saw me not, for he walked 
with a slow step towards the grave, 
he knelt beside it, and his forehead 
touched the grass that covered it. 
There needed no spirit now to pluck 
the sword from the sheath. I thought 
on the death-looks of my father, and 
the deep vow I had vowed ; and draw- 
ing my sword, I drew near and stood 
beside him. He looked up and saw 
me, yet he prayed out his prayer, and 
slowly arising, gazed mournfully in my 
face, and was going away. I stept in 
before him :---alas !---alas ! a sorrowful 
spirit is soon chafed ;---yet he sought 
not to smite me :---when I slew him, 
and saw his blood streaming on my 
mother’s grave, and saw his hands 
clasping the sod which covered her, 
and heard her name die on his lips, I 
sought to slay myself,---but alas! my 
life goes slowly away. The evil spirit 
had done its work, and I saw it no 
more,---for there is a spirit of evil has 
haunted my name for seventeen gene- 
rations, and is never visible save when 
blood is to be shed, and it deceived me 
in my noble father’s shape.” 

“Be comforted, my son,” said the 
priest ; but the young man heeded him 
net :--lie passed his hands rapidly over 
his eyes,--gazed as if he beheld some- 
thing fearful, and starting up exclaim- 
a = More blood ?--have I vowed 
another vow? false spirit, are ye come 
to me again ?--but I know your errand : 
---Go dig the grave, Ranulph, and go 
toll the bell; bid the torch-bearers be 
ready ; and let those who chant over 
the dead come, for the last of the Kin- 
nersleys is going to his fathers, and 
their name to night will pass from the 
land.” He fetched a deep sigh, and 
ceased to breathe.---Such is the story 
which the Land’s End fishermen tell of 
Simon Kinnersley. 
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(Sel. Mag. June.) | 
THE ASPHALTIC LAKE, OR DEAD SEA. 


ENESIS xix. 24, 25. “ The Lord 

rainedupon Sodom and upon Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire: and over- 
threw those cities and all the plain.” 
This narrative of Moses is equally 
confirmed by profane historians and 
by modern travellers. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus mentions the peculiar nature of 
the lake which covered the country 
where these towns were formerly situa- 
ted. “Its water,” he says, “is bitter 
and fetid to the last degree, insomuch, 
that neither fish nor any other aquatic 
animals are able to live in it.” Tacitus 
relates that a tradition still prevailed 
in his days, of certain powerful cities 
having been destroyed by thunder and 
lightning, and of the plain in which 
they were situated having been burned 
up. He adds, that evident traces of 
such a catastrophe remained—that the 
earth was parched, and had lost all its 
natural powers of vegetation: and 
whatever sprung up, either spontane- 
ously or in consequence of being plan- 
ted, gradually withered away, and 
crumbled into dust. Strabo, after des- 
cribing the nature of the lake Asphal- 
tis, adds, that the whole of its appear- 
ance gives an air of probability to the 
prevailing tradition, that thirteen cities, 
the chief of which was Sodom, were 
once destroyed and swallowed up by 
earthquakes, fire, and an inundation of 
boiling sulphurous water. Maundrell 
visited the lake Asphaltis in the year 
1697, and makes the following obser- 
vations upon it. ‘“ Being desirous to 





see the remains (if there were any) of 
those cities anciently situated in this 
place, and made so dreadful an “exam- 
ple of the Divine vengeance, I diiigent- 
ly surveyed the water as far as my 
eye could reach: but neither could f 
discern any heaps of ruins, nor any 
smoke ascending above the surface of 
the water, as is usually described in the 
writings and maps of geographers. But 
yet I must not omit what was confident- 
ly attested to me by the father- guardian 
and procurator of Jerusalem, both men 
in years, and seemingly not destitute 
either of sense or probity: that they 
had once actually seen one of these ru- 
ins ; that it was so near the shore, and 
the waters so shallow at that time, that 
they went to it, and found there several 
pillars and other fragments of buildings. 
The cause of our being deprived of this 
sight, was, I suppose, the height of the 
water.” The account which Thevenot 
gives is as follows. “ There is no sort 
of fish in this sea by reason of its extra- 
ordinary saltness, which burns like fire 
when one tastes of it. And when the 
fish of the river Jordan came down so 
low, they returned back again against 
the stream: and such as‘ are carried 
into it by the current of the water im- 
mediately die. ‘The land witkin three 
leagues round it is not cultivated, but is 
white, and mingled with salt and ash- 
es. In short, we must think that there 
is a heavy curse of God upon that 
place, seeing it was heretofore so pleas- 
ant a country.” 





REASONS FOR CLOSING THE WELLS IN EASTERN COUNTRIES. 


Genesis xxix. 2. “A great stone 
was upon the well’s mouth.”——In 
Arabia and other places they cover up 
their wells of water, lest the sand 
which is put in motion by the wind 
should fill and quite stop them up. So 
great is the care which they take not 
to leave the well open for any length 
oftime, that they wait till the flocks 
are all gathered together before they 
begin to draw water, and when they 
have finished, the well is immediately 








closed again.—In travelling, a similar 
precaution is adopted. “It is a gene- 
ral custom,” says Burckhardt, “in 
the caravans of Nubia, as well as in 
the Arabian deserts, never to drink ex- 
cept when the whole caravan halts for 
afew minutes for that purpose: the 
time of doing this is in the slave cara- 
vans about nine o’clock in the morning, 
and twice during the afternoon march, 
namely about four and six o’clock.” 
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THE SUPERIOR QUALITIES OF THE WATERS OF THE NILE. 


Exodus vii. 18. “ The Egyptians 
shall loathe to drink of the water of 
the river.” This was a severe in- 
fliction, especially when we consider 
the great estimation in which the water 
of the Nile was held, and the peculiar 
delight which the Egyptians expressed 
in partaking of it. Of this circum- 
stance the following is a remarkable in- 
stance. 

“The overflowing stream being then 
at its height, was deeply impregnated 
with mud. That, however, did not de- 
ter the thirsty mariners from drinking 
of it profusely. If 1 were to live five 
hundred years, I shall never forget the 
eagerness with which they let down 
and pulled up the pitcher and drank of 
its contents, whistling and smacking 
their fingers, and calling out ‘ tayeep, 
tayeep, (good, good,) as if bidding de- 
fiance to the whole world to produce 
such another draught. Most of the 





’ Water of the Nile-—Putting away Leaven. : 





party, induced by their example, tasted 
also of the far famed waters, and hav- 
ing tasted, pronounced them to be of 
the finest relish, notwithstanding the 
pollution of clay and mud with which 
they were contaminated ; a decision 
which we never had occasion to revoke 
during the whole time of our stay in 
Egypt, or ever’since. ‘The water in 
Albania is good, but the water of the 
Nile is the finest in the world.” Rich- 
ardson’s Travels. 

Belzoni also asserts, “‘ ‘There are few 
waters, if any, in Europe that can be 
compared with that of the Nile. It 
has the freshness of spring and the 
softness of river water: itis excellent 
to drink, and serves all other purposes.” 

The Abbot Maserrer further re- 
marks, that the Turks find it so exqui- 
sitely charming that they frequently ex- 
cite themselves to drink it by eating salt. 





THE PUTTING AWAY OF LEAVEN FROM THE HOUSES OF THE JEWS. 


Exodus xii. 15. “The first day 
ye shall put away leaven out of your 
houses.” Concerning this matter, 
the modern Jews are superstitiously ex- 
act and scrupulous. The master of the 
family makes a diligent search into ev- 
ery hole and crevice throughout the 
house, lest any crumb of leavened 
bread should remain in it, and that not 
by the light of the sun but of a candle. 
And in order that this exactness may 
not appear altogether superfluous and 
ridiculous, care is taken by some mem- 
ber of the family to conceal a few scraps 
of leavened bread in some corner or 
other, the discovery of which occasions 
no small joy. This search, neverthe- 
less, strict as it is, does not give him en- 
tire satisfaction. After all, he beseech- 





es God that all the leavened bread that 
is in the house, as well as what he has 
found, may become like the dust of the 
earth, and be reduced to nothing. 

The same smileable scrupulosity is 
observed in preparing the bread to be 
eaten at the ensuing feast, lest there 
should be any thing like leaven mixed 
with it. The corn of which it is to be 
made must not be carried to the mill 
on the horse’s bare back, lest the heat 
should make it ferment. The sack in 
which it is put must be carefully exam- 
ined, lest there should be any remain- 
der of old meal in it. The dough must 
be made in a place not exposed to the 
sun, and -must be put into the oven im- 
mediately after it is made, lest it should 
ferment of itself. 





THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY GRASS AND OTHER VEGETABLE 
FIRES. 


Exodus xxii. 6. “If fire break out, 
aud catch in thorns, so that the stacks 
of corn, or the standing corn, or the 
field, be consumed therewith ; he that 
kindleth the fire shall surely make res- 
titution.” The ravages which, on 
such occasions, are frequently made 





in the East, would hardly be imagined 
by an European. CHANDLER relates 
an incident of this kind, of which he 
was an eye-witness while in Asia Mi- 
nor, taking a plan of Troas. “One 
day,” he says, “after dinner, a Turk 
coming to us emptied the ashes from 











his pipe, and a spark of fire fell unob- 
served in the grass, which was long, 
parched by the sun, and inflammable 
like tinder. A brisk wind soon kindled 
a blaze, which withered in an instant 
the leaves of the bushes and trees in its 
way, seized the branches and roots, 
and devoured all before it with prodig- 
ious crackling and noise. We were 
much alarmed, as a general conflagra- 
tion of the country seemed likely to en- 
sue.”—But he adds, that after great 
exertion, they at length extinguished it. 

Sir. R. K. Porter, describing thre 
same ravages, remarks,—“ During my 
short stay at Koblinka 1 witnessed a 
grass fire. This terrible accident gen- 
erally happens by the carelessness of 
bullock drivers, or of persons belong- 
ing to caravans of merchandize, who 
halt for the night in the open plain, 
and on departing in the morning neg- 
lect to extinguish their fires. Wind or 
some other casualty brings the hot em- 
bers in contact with the high and dry 
grass; it bursts into flame and burns 
on, devouring it as it goes with a fury 
almost unquenchable. That which I 
now beheld arose from negligence of 
this kind, and soon extended itself over 
a space of forty wersts, continuing its 
ravages for many days, consuming all 
the out-standing corn, ricks, hovels, 
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in short every thing in its devastating 
path: the track it “teft was dreadful.” 

In another part of his work he gives 
a description still more striking. “ Near 
the town of Youchokrak we got into 
the midst of another of those grass-fires 
I before mentioned. This spectacle 
was even more awful than the one I 
had formerly witnessed. ‘There we 
viewed it at a distance; here we were 
in its very centre. ‘The actual road 
was free from conflagration, having 
nothing for the burning element to feed 
on; but all around the whole surface 
of the earth was covered with a moving 
mass of flame. The effect produced 
was an apparently interminable aven- 
ue, dividing a sea of fire. ‘The height 
of the flame could not be more than 
two or three feet trom the ground ; and 
on either side of our path the smoke 
was so light as to enable us to discern 
this awful scene stretching to a tremen- 
dous distance. Nota breath of wind 
disturbed the atmosphere ; hence it ate 
its devouring way over the face of the 
country with the steadiness and majes- 
ty of an advancing ocean. 

‘During the course of my journey 
afterwards I observed many blackened 
tracts, from fifty to sixty wersts in 
length, which had been so marked by 
some of these calamitous ignitions.” 





THE EGYPTIAN CUSTOM OF EMBALMING. 


Genesis. 1.26. “So Joseph died, 
and they embalmed him, and he was 
put into a coffin.” When Joseph 
died, he was not only embalmed, but 
put into acoffin. This was an hon- 
our appropriated to persons of distinc- 
tion, coffins not being universally used 
in Egypt. MatLuer, speaking of the 
Egyptian repositories of the dead, hav- 
ing given an account of several niches 
found there, says “ It must not be im- 
agined that the bodies deposited in 
these gloomy apartments were all in- 
closed in chests and placed in niches ; 
the greater part were simply embalmed 
and swathed after that manner that 
every one hath some notion of; after 
which they laid them one by the side of 
another without any ceremony: some 
were even put into these tombs with- 
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out any embalming at all, or sucha 
slight one that there remains nothing of 
them inthe linen in which they were 
wrapped but the bones, and those half- 
rotten.” 

But as Beizon1 in his account of 
Egypt enters more fully than any other 
author into the subject of the Egyptian 
mummies, a somewhat lengthened ex- 
tract may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. Not content with a superfi- 
cial and hasty survey of these mansions 
of the dead, he penetrated into the very 
inmost recesses. “After forcing your 
way,” he observes, “through these 
passages, in some of which there is not 
more than the vacancy of a foot left, 
and through which you pass like a 
snail,in a creeping posture, and that 
too through a length of two or three 
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hundred yards, you generally find a 
more commodious place, perhaps high 
enough to sit. But what a place of 
rest ! surrounded by bodies, by heaps 
of mummies in all directions, which, 
previous to my being accustomed to 
the sight, impressed me with horror. 
The blackness of the wall, the faint 
light given by the candles or for want 
of air, the different objects which sur- 
rounded me, seeming to converse 
with each other, and the Arabs with 
the candles or torches in their hands 
naked and covered with dust, them- 
selves resembling living mummies, for- 
med a scene that cannot be described. 
In such a situation I found myself seve- 
ral times, and often returned exhausted 
and fainting ; till at last I became inured 
to it, and indifferent to what I suffered, 
except from the dust, which never fail- 
ed to choke my throat and nose; and 
though fortunately I am destitute of 
the sense of smelling, I could taste 
that the mummies were rather unpleas- 
ant to swallow. Frequently, nearly 
overcome, I sought a resting-place, 


Facetie. 


found one, and contrived to sit; bui ‘ 
when my weight bore on the body of 
an Egyptian it crushed like a band-box. 
I naturally had recourse to my hands 
to sustain my weight, but they found 
no better support ; so that I sunk alto- 
gether among the broken mummies, 
with a crash of bones, rags, and wood- 
en cases, which raised such a dust as 
kept me motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, waiting till it subsided again. [| 
could not remove from the place, how- 
ever, without increasing it, and every 
step I took I crushed a mummy in some 
part or other. In forcing my way 
through the passages I could not pro- 
ceed without putting my face in contact 
with that of some decayed Egyptian ; 
but as the passage inclined downwards 
my own weight helped me on: how- 
ever, I could not avoid being covered 
with bones, legs, arms, and heads, roll- 
ing from above. ‘Thus I proceeded 
from one cave to another, all full of 
mummies piled up in various ways, 
some standing, some lying, and some 
on their heads.” 





(Literary Gazette.) 


FACETLE. 


SIR, 

OUR correspondent H. who has 

so obligingly revived the Facetiz 
of Hierocles, having mentioned Cogges- 
hall in Essex, has recalled to my 
mind a variety of such pleasantries. 
His expression, that Coggeshall is fa- 
mous for this species of wit, is rather 
loose; its inhabitants are famous as 
being the butt of such stories, which 
their neighbours take a malicious plea- 
sure in relating of them. Having re- 
sided for ten years in the neighbour- 
hood, I of course heard numbers of 
those ‘authentic anecdotes’ related for 
the amusement of the young folks on 
winter evenings. I select the following 
specimens of those which the lapse of 
five and twenty years has not yet effac- 
ed from my recollection. W.E. L. 


1. The inhabitants not liking the si- 
tuation of their church, and being una- 
ble to afford the expense of pulling of it 
down and building another, resolved to 
attempt to remove it entire. 


Some do- 


zen stout labourers were hired to shove 
it to the desired site. Before they com- 
menced their operations, they pulled off 
their jackets and laid them down, to 
mark how far they were to move the 
church; they then went to the other 
side and setto work. Meanwhile their 
clothes were stolen. After shoving for 
some time, they went to the other side 
to see what progress they had made, 
and finding their clothes gone, they 
said it wasa pity they had not left off 
sooner, as they had shoved the church 
too far, and covered their clothes. 

2. A man having received from 
Colchester some red herrings as a pre- 
sent, was so pleased wiih them, that he 
sent for a bushel to stock his pond. 

3. A gentleman having received 
some oysters, ordered his cook to send 
them up for supper. She served up the 
shells nicely washed. Being asked 
what she had done with the oysters, 
she replied that she had only gutted 
them. 











4. One who had planted French 
beans, watched anxiously to see them 
shoot; but perceiving the beans ap- 
pear above the ground, he conceived he 
had planted them the wrong end down- 
wards, and accordingly took them up 
and reversed them. 

6. A countryman rettrning home 
one evening, saw the reflection of the 
moon in a pond; he immediately gave 
the alarm that the moon had fallen into 
the water. The peasants, with their 
long rakes, proceeded to get it out; but 
when they had disturbed the water, 
they said they had unfortunately brok- 
en the moon to pieces, and it would be 
useless to proceed in their operations, as 
they never should be able to put all 
those fragments together.---[In how ma- 
ny forms and languages has this jest 
been repeated ?---Ed. | 

6. One sent his servant to buy 
cherries, charging him to bring very 
large ones; the man bringing them 
much smaller than he expected, he 
eat them with spectacles on, that he 
might fancy they were large. 

7. A good housewife having receiv- 
ed a pound of coffee, boiled it, and 
served it up with parsley and butter. 
She declared they were the very worst 
split peas she had ever seen, as she had 
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boiled them for hours, and yet they re- 
mained quite hard. 

8. Another boiled a pound of tea, 
and served up the tea like spinach, 
throwing the water away.---[I am not 
sure whether 6 is really a Coggeshall 
story; 7 and 8 I have heard also in the 
north of England, and even in Germa- 
ny. 

3 The moat of a_ neighbouring 
manor-house being to be drained, the 
fish were advertised forsale. Some in- 
habitants of Coggeshall, who attended 
the sale, were met on their return, with 
their carts heavily laden, fagging up a 
steep hill. From the inquiries made of 
them by a citizen of Colchester who 
met them, it appeared, that intending 
to buy some of the fish, they had provi- 
dently taken large tubs full of water to 
put them in; and that,tho’ they did not 
buy any, they were returning with 
their tubs still full, without thinking to 
relieve their horses, which were sink- 
ing with fatigue. 

10. Their crops having failed one 
year, for want of warmth, they select- 
ed certain barns, which they set wide 
open on a very hot day, when the sun 
was in full lustre, and then very care- 
fully closed them, to preserve a stock of 
sunshine against a time of need. 





NATURAL 

A Correspondent at Harwich, allu- 
ding to the account which we inserted 
of the piece of money found in an egg, 
states the following as fact :— 

“Tn July 1822, the wife of the man 
who superintends the decoy ponds in 
the parish of Great Oakley, near this 
town, took an Egg from a hen’s nest, 
in which was a remarkable discoloura- 
tion: she kept it about a week, and, 
upon breaking it, observed something 
within alive, which so alarmed her that 
she let it fall, and ran for her husband, 
who was close by, and immediately 
came and found lying on the ground, 
surrounded with the contents of the 
gg, an animal of the Lizard species 
alive, but incapable, from weakness, of 


PHENOMENON. 


getting away. The contents of the 
egg were foetid, contained a very small 
portion of yolk, and, with the albumen, 
not more than sufficient to half fill the 
shell. Hearing of this strange incident, 
I sent for the man, who fully corrobo- 
rated the above, and produced the ani- 
mal, which proved to be a common 
Land Swift, speckled belly, about four 
inches in length, nothing remarkable in 
its form, except its hind legs being lon- 
ger than usual: it died shortly after 
being out of the egg, ‘The man has it 
dried, for the inspection of the curious, 
and will with his wife, who are honest 
creditable people, make oath of the 
above.” —Lit. Gaz. May 1823. 





GARRICK AND HOGARTH. 


Garrick and Hogarth sitting together 
at a tavern, mutually lamenting the 
want of a picture of Fielding. ‘I think 


(said Garrick) I could make his face ;” 
which he did accordingly. “For 
Heaven’s sake hold, David,” said Ho- 
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garth; “remain as you are for a few 
minutes.”—Garrick did so while Ho- 
garth sketched the outlines, which 
were afterwards finished from their mu- 
tual recollection; and this drawing was 
the original of all the portraits we have 
at present of the admired author of 
‘Tom Jones: but Garrick and Hogarth 
did not always agree so well_—The 
latter intreated his friend David at one 
time to sit for his own picture, with 
which Garrick complied; but, while 
the painter was proceeding with his 
task, he mischievously altered his face 


Louis the Eighteenth’s Account of his Escape. 


with gradual change, so as to render the 


portrait perfectly unlike. Hogarth 
blamed the unlucky effort of his art, 
and began a second time, but with the 
same success. After swearing a little, 
he began a third time, and did not dis- 
cover the trick until after three or four 
repetitions. He then got into a violent 
passion, and would have thrown his 
palette, pencils, and pound brushes, at 
Garrick’s head, if the wag had not 
made his escape from the variegated 
storm of colours that pursued him. 





LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE-* 


(Blackwood’s Mag. May.) 


PP HIS work, it seems, has been for a 

long time in many hands, but all 
were afraid to publish it. Once print- 
ed, however, edition has followed upon 
edition, and the Royal Author has tak- 
en no steps to claim or to disown it. 
That it is from the King’s pen, there 
can be no doubt, but as there are some 
passages calculated to excite a degree 
of ridicule, the Ultras say that these 
have been foisted in by some person 
envious of royal taste and gravity. 
However, editions, corrected and more 
corrected, succeed one another with 
these passages unaltered. One of them 
is, where the Royal refugee confesses, 
in the midst of the peril of his own and 
the King’s escape, that the thing he 
dreaded most in the world, was a diner 
@ami,a family dinner, and where he 
turns up his nose most aristocratically 
at a leg of mutton, sallad,and fresh 
eggs. At this news, relates the author, 
**T cast a dolorous look at D’Avaray, 
whose visage I found quite as long as 
my own.” ‘This melancholy, and its 
trivial cause, must appear to the reader 
doubly misplaced, when he learns, that 
at this very same hour Louis the Six- 
teenth was on his return from Varen- 
nes, picking chicken bones in his car- 
riage, crowded not only with his fami- 
ly, but with Petion and Barnave, who 
came as Commissioners from the Na- 
tional Assembly to bring back as pri- 
soners the royal fugitives. ‘The devo- 
tees of the day are also shocked with 
the frank manner in which Louis the 
Eighteenth mentions Mademoiselle Bal- 


bi, his former mistress, and the unblush- 
ingness with which the adulterous con- 
nexion is mentioned by the side of 
prayers and extreme devotion. Ifthe 
homeliness of a wife could be an ex- 
cuse for such doings, the present King 
certainly had such, Madame’s being 
about the ugliest Gorgon visage we ev- 
er saw on canvass. While on this sub- 
ject, we may mention an objection of 
our own, which, however, would ne- 
ver occur to a Frenchman, against the 
disgusting terms of endearment which 
the author continually addresses to his 
dearD’Avaray—if such be the language 
of friendship, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive what can be the language of love. 
It was very amusing to observe the dif- 
ferent ways in which French critics ap- 
proached this work. ‘The Ultras came 
near on bended knees, and in a whin- 
ing and prostrate tone of most devout 
and over-ridiculous loyalty. The Li- 
berals approached the volume warily, 
and with a side look towards the Pa- 
lais de Justice and St. Pelarge, ven- 
tured an attack. “If this work,” be- 
gins one of them, “be really from a 
royal pen, it is above all criticism.” 
The witty Miroir attacks its faults of 
style and its vulgarity—a curious re- 
proach from M. Jouy to Louis the 18th 
—and accuses the narrator of breaking 
Priscian’s head, and of neglecting 

“La grammaire qui sait regenter jusqu’aux rois.” 


In spite, however,of all these malev- 
olent criticisms, the little narrative, 


* Concluded from p, 525. 
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upon the whole, argues the taste and 
feeling of its royal author; and hastily 
sketched in misfortune and exile, faults 
of style might well have been overlook- 
ed. ‘There is one passage that excites 
much odium. He is speaking of the 
declaration which Louis the Sixteenth 
had prepared to leave for the Assem- 
bly, on his departure for Varennes, and 
says, * But, besides that we found the 
piece a little too long, there was one es- 
sential point wanting, and that was a 
protestation against all the acts which 
had emanated from the King during 
his captivity.” 

This proves that the present King, 
then Monsieur, had in ninety-one so 
far changed from the liberal opinions 
he professed at the commencement of 
the Revolution, that he had become 
more monarchic than even his unfortu- 
nate brother. But, as far as concerns 
literary criticism, he may very well 
plead the excuse of another liberal mon- 
arch, Joseph the Second, “I/ m’est 
permis d’étre royaliste, c’est mon mé- 
tier.” 

We left the fugitives at Avesnes, we 
believe, where, through the laziness of 
Sayer, the English domestic, they were 
detained along time. The difficulty 
was to pass Maubeuge, the next town. 
The postillion turns round to ask them, 
“What inn at Maubeuge they would 
wish to put up at?” They answer, 
“It is of no consequence ; for we must 
go on on to Mons.”—“To Mons!” 
said the postillion; “ you won’t arrive 
there to-day.”—“ Why, my good fel- 
low °”—* At least, if they do open the 
gates for you to enter, they'll certainly 
not open them to let you out.”—*“ But 
what’s all that to us, since the post is 
not in Maubeuge ?”—“ It has been,” 
said the postillion, “for these six 
months.”—“ And is there no road by 
which we may turn the town ?”—“ Ay, 
is there,” said he. “ Very well, my 
good fellow, as we are hurried, and as 
your horses are good, can you not 
bring us this road? We'll pay you 
well.””—“ Me,” cried he; “ I wouldn’t 
do it for any consideration.” 

“These few words shewed me all 
the horror of our situation; seeing no 
hope, I thought but of resigning myself 
to the fate I foresaw.” 


‘told us. 
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D’Avaray, however,attacks the pos- 
tillion in his bad French; and at last, 
by telling a long and piteous tale about 
a sick sister he had at Mons, and with 
the promise of three guineas, engages 
him to attempt the road outside the 
town. ‘The narrator continues :— 


‘¢ As soon as we were in the suburbs, 
the postillion stopped, and entering a 
little wine-shop to drink, demanded a 
guide. The women who were col- 
lected there,told him he could not pass. 
‘ Why,’ said he, ¢ is not the PontRouge 
standing ?>—‘ Yes,’ said one of the wo- 
men, ‘ but they are working at the new 
Sambre. There have been 300 work- 
men at it, and they have made fosses 
out of which you would never get.’— 
‘Get mea guide, however, that’s all I 
want,’ said the postillion. ‘The woman 
went to seek her brother, who happen- 
ed to be one of the workmen employ- 
ed. He offered to conduct us to the 
fosse, but confirmed what his sister had 
‘If it was to the very devil, 
I’d pass it,’ cried the postillion ; ‘take 
a lantern and conduct me.’ ‘This col- 
loquy, as you may believe, afforded us 
no pleasure ; but we were somewhat as- 
sured by the resolution of the postillion. 

‘¢ Behold us, then, crossing the fields, 
not an hundred paces from the ram- 
parts of a fortified town, and almost 
certain of being stopped, if there hap- 
pened a sentinel to see our lantern, and 
be acquainted with his duty. We 
would have willingly agreed that they 
might fire a shower of grape shot upon 
us, provided they did not come out af- 
terus. Arrived at the fosse, I wished 
to pass it on foot; the postillion would 
not permit us. He got down, recon- 
noitered the fosse, found a place where, 
though deep, it was not very wide, re- 
mounted his horse, and we passed it 
with all the address imaginable. The 
guide still conducted us as long as we 
were in the fields, and quitted us as 
soon as we regained the great road ; 
which we at last took, with the certain- 
ty of arriving at Mons without impedi- 
ment. 

“ Before delivering myself up com- 
pletely to joy, I thanked God for the 
recovery of my liberty, and then wish- 
ed to rejoice with D’Avaray on the ac- 
complishment ; but as we were not yet 
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quite out of France, he sought to check 
my transports, on account of Sayer, 
who as yet knew not who I was ; but 
Sayer was fast asleep on my shoulder, 
and D’Avaray himself was too much 
delighted not to join in my joy. I be- 
gan by seizing the cursed tri-color cock- 
ade; and addressing it in these verses 
of Armide, 
* Vains ornemens d'une indigne molesse,&e.’ 

I tere it from my hat, begging, at the 
same time, D’Avaray to preserve it 
carefully, as Christopher Columbus 
preserved his chains. We then began 
to think what we should do upon arriv- 
ing at Mons, which we thought fortifi- 
ed, and of course the gates shut. We 
agreed to seek an inn in the suburbs, 
and, if we could not find a place, to 
write to the commandant, begging him 
to open to me the gates. We also an- 
ticipated the case of our finding but one 
bed. I told D’Avaray, in that case I 
should yield it to him, and, as being the 
strongest, would pass the night in my 
chair. He declared he would not suf- 
fer this, and that he would rather take 
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a mattrass by the side of my bed. [| 
insisted that he would at least partake 
the bed we were not sure to find; and 
as every object then looked gay in my 
imagination, I parodied the verses of 
Hyppolite and Arcite, which begins 
with “ Sous les drapeaux de Mars,” 
putting matelas instead of malheur, 
which caused us much fun,” &c. 

The fugitives arrive safe at Mons, 
and the rest of the pamphlet contains 
little interesting matter. Its publica- 
tion, we see, has elicited another work 
of Royal penmanship from the press— 
the escape of King Stanislaus to Mari- 
enwerden, written by himself,in which, 
if there be any thing interesting, more 
than is to be found in Rulhieres and 
Wraxall, our readers must have it. We 
wish this fashion of bringing out Roy- 
al Memoirs would travel North, and 
procure us the publication of the Queen 
of Prussia’s Memoirs, which of all au- 
to-narrations must be the most interest- 
ing, and would be useftl as a counter- 
poise, to the Las Cases and O’ Mearas. 





y; 


(New Monthly Mag. June.) 


EDUCATION. 


“ L’envie de placer la morale partout nuit a nos 
recherches. On veut precher, endoctriner, com- 
mander, sans connoitre les principes de sa doctrine.” 

Bonstetten, Etudes de Homme, Tom. 1. 


ae the many unintelligible cants 
of this hypocritical age (for hypo- 
critical itis par excellence) there is none 
to me more incomprehensible than that, 
which is in every mouth, concerning 
the happiness of childhood. Without 
dwelling upon the peculiar liability to 
disease of this period of our existence, 
and insisting on the long gauntlet of 
maladies, measles, hooping-cough, 
small-pox, et id genus omne, through 
which the youthful sufferer has to pass, 
it is sufficient to notice the perpetual 
restraint to which children are subject- 
ed, the hourly contradictions they en- 
counter, and their total incapacity for 
comprehending the reason and the ne- 
cessity of submission. The clumsiest 
and the coarsest tyranny in social life 
is that which is imposed on the infant, 
not only through the superior intellect 


of the parent, and his solicitude for the 
welfare of his offspring, but from his 
wilfulness, his caprice, his love of dom- 
ination, his obstinacy, and his mistakes 
concerning human nature. According- 
ly, if there be an uncle, an aunt, or a 
grandmother in the family, he, she, or 
they almost always run away with the 
affections of the children, from the par- 
ents, who are compelled to exert an 
habitual superintendance and control 
over the actions of the rising genera- 
tion. 

For my own part, I can safely say, 
that the bitter sense of indignation 
which in my earliest childhood J con- 
ceived at certain overt acts of real or of 
fancied injustice in my elders, was 
among the most painful feelings of my 
existence ; and | have, consequently, 
never been hasty and unreasonable in 
my conduct towards children, without 
the severest self-reproach. It is on 
this account, perhaps, that my attention 
has been so much turned to the mode 








in which a brother I have, and his wife, 
manage, or rather mismanage, a some- 
what numerous family; and that my 
cynicism has been roused at the multi- 
farious whimsies with which, under the 
notion of education, they torture their 
unfortunate offspring. 

Bred to a trade, my brother received 
himself an education neither extensive 
nor well-grounded, and the lady he mar- 
ried had, unfortunately, just enough of 
bearding-school * accomplishments ” 
to call forth a great deal of vanity, 
without rendering her accomplished in 
any particular. Although she is sensi- 
ble that her own stock of French is 
insufficient for even a short conversa- 
tion; and that she can neither sing nor 
play so as to be tolerated in society,— 
although she is absolutely without infor- 
mation on every point of literature and 
science, and never read three books 
through in her life, yet she conceives 
herself to possess a great natural turn 
for educating others, and believes her- 
self a competent judge on every dis- 
puted point in the theory and practice 
of communicating instruction. 

It was a wise precaution in Doctor 
Cornelius, the worthy and learned par- 
ent of Martinus Scriblerus, to prepare 
beforehand his “ daughter’s mirror” 
and his * son’s monitor ;” and so “in 
utrumque paratus,” to be ready for 
whatever might happen. But my 
brother’s wife, more fortunate than her 
great predecessor, like Minerva, came 
into the world ready armed, and was, 
or thought herself, innately fitted for 
the parental office, and capable, by her 
spontaneous and self-directed energies, 
of superintending, no less her son’s ed- 
ucation, than her daughter’s. Her 
husband, who is a “ thriving man,” and 
still remembers that 


When house and goods and land are spent, 
Then larning is most excellent, 


spares no expense in carrying into exe- 
cution any and all the plans which the 
fertile imitativeness of his good lady 
Suggests, (expense indeed seeming to be 
one of the chiefest ingredients in the 
forming and storing the infant mind) ; 
and as he has himself no time for any 
thing but business, my sister-in-law has 
that sort of autocratical sway over the 
nursery and school-room, which is 
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bounded only by the obstinacy of ser- 
vants, and the still greater inflexibility 
of the party least consulted in the affair, 
—Dame Nature herself. 

Scarcely had their eldest boy attained 
to the completion of his fifth year, 
when he was provided with a private 
tutor; and his sister who is less than a 
year younger, was at the same time 
saddled with a governess, “ We can 
never begin too early,” said the lady. 
“‘ Ay, ay, I hate idleness; train up the 
child in the way he should go,” re- 
echoed the papa :—and so to it they 
went, rurrw-ing on one side the house 
and j’aime-ing on the other, from 
morning to night, let the sun shine as 
delightfully as it pleased, and the smil- 
ing fields invite as they might the poor 
little sufferers to lay up a stock of health 
and vigour, to fortify their tender organs 
for the rough shocks of a rude world, 
which await their riper years. 


What progress my young nephew 
and niece made in precocious learning, 
I knew not; for I never cared to 
make myself that bore of a rising fam- 
ily—an examined friend; but i was 
soon aware that their health declined, 
that their heads were visibly too large 
for their bodies, (either from an actual 
developement of their over-worked 
part, or from the shrivelling and ema- 
ciation of the other members,) that 
their cheeks were pale, and their appe- 
tite failed them. When I pointed out 
this circumstance to the mother, she as- 
sured me it was nothing but weakness ; 
adding that to remedy this evil she 
carefully had her children bathed in 
cold water every morning in summer 
and in winter; which she doubted not 
would soon restore them to their good 
looks. This narration explained to me 
the sobbing and lamentation I had 
heard before daylight in the nursery, 
when I spent the Christmas at my 
brother’s. Never afterwards could I 
bear to sleep in that house. The 
thought of the poor little innocents 
shivering and coughing at the edge of 
the bathing-tub in a frosty morning, 
while I lay comfortably wrapped in my 
bed-clothes, recalled the misery I had 
so often suffered before the invention of 
machinery for sweeping chimnies, when 
Thave heard some unfortunate child 
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scraping his back along the flues in the 
walls of my bed-chamber, and earning 
a miserable existence, at the expense of 
disease, distortion, and hopeless slave- 
ry. ‘At least, however,” I mentally 
exclaimed, “ those black little urchins 
escape the drudgery of a fashionable 
education.” 

This strong call of the bathing-tub 
upon the feeble organs of infancy was 
not answered ; and instead of the ex- 
pected health, shivering fits, fevers, and 
internal complaints were the rewards 
of an impertinent interference with na- 
ture. “Jt is very odd,” said my sister- 
in-law. It’s all worms; and yet I 
never failed putting all the children 
through a spring and fall course of 
Ching’s lozenges.” At this time it was 
the fashion to make children hardy ; 
and my nephews and neices (and they 
were now numerous) were kept in a 
state nearly approaching to nudity; 
their linen dresses barely meeting the 
demands of decency. In this plight, 
they were daily sent out in all weathers 
to walk for one hour (the canonical du- 
ration of a lesson), and to trail their 
listless limbs round the interior of a 
fashionable London square for the pur- 
poses of air and exercise. 


The appearances of consumption in 
one of the girls at length put a stop to 
this excess ; and, a new system spring- 
ing up, flannels, a full meal of meat, 
with an occasional glass of wine, (i. e. 
egregious stuffing) became the order of 
the day. Even this did not answer, 
and the girls were put under the tuition 
of a drill-sergeant, and taught the man- 
ual exercise ; dumb bells were bought, 
and an elastic board mounted in the 
nursery, as proper substitutes for liber- 
ty and the natural use of the limbs. In 
one corner of the school-room may be 
seen Miss Jenny choaking in a moni- 
tor; in another Bobby standing fast fix- 
ed in the dancing-master’s stocks. Lit- 
tle Biddy is chained by the hour ata 
time before a miserable old piano-forte, 
with her fingers close locked in the 
brass partitions of a cheiroplast. Flat 


on her back lies stretched on an inclin- 
ed plane,the pallid Alicia, like Ixion on 
his wheel; while Thomas, who labours 
under St. Vitus’s dance, carries about 
one arm extended on a broad board, to 
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obviate a growing contraction of the 
muscles. All the girls are screwed up 
in a double panoply of patent stays, to 
reduce their bowels to the calibre of 
“an alderman’s thumb-ring,” the di- 
mension which fashion once more, in 
its folly, has assigned to female loveli- 
ness. Surely, surely, the tread-mill 
might supersede these various tortures ; 
and, being applied to education, might 
exempt the freeborn British child, the 
heir of liberty and our “ happy consti- 
tion,” from such inquisitorial inven- 
tions ! 

But if the bodies of my poor nephews 
and nieces are submitted to an endless 
variety of “ingenious tormenting,” 
their minds are not less tortured than 
their persons. Fourteen hours per di- 
em they are pinned down to their lan- 
guage-masters, music-masters, mathe- 
matical masters, besides attending three 
courses of lectures on chemistry, histo- 
ry, and moral philosophy. Why was 
this not thought upon when the act was 
passed for regulating the labour of chil- 
dren in cotton-manufactories? Besides, 
every point of education is to be con- 
ducted on a better (i. e. a newer) meth- 
od than that employed with other peo- 
ple’s children. ‘The poor things are, 
therefore, the victims of a!l sorts of ex- 
periments. Whatever is the passing 
whim, is incorporated into my sister’s 
domestic system; and studies are tak- 
en up con amore, or languish in indif- 
ference, and masters are engaged and 
disengaged, with a rapidity that dou- 
bles the labour of learning, if it does not 
utterly defeat the end. Every body in 
the mean time learns every thing; the 
girls study Greek and mathematics, and 
the boys partake in all the girls’ pur- 
suits, except tambouring and tent-stitch. 
All draw, all play the harp and piano- 
forte, all sing, all dance, tho’ two of the 
children are deaf, and one is lame ; and 
the whole family, except the eldest girl, 
seem to have been born without a tinc- 
ture of taste for the fine arts. But 
while the attention is thus distracted, 
and borne away from subject to sub- 


ject at the command ef an hour-glass, 


the over-loaded memory is ingeniously 
propped by a complex artificial sys- 
tem of common-places, to which there 
lies but one small objection, that it 1s 








more difficult, to understand, remem- 
ber, and apply, than to recollect things 
by their natural associations. 

The eldest children have now arriv- 
ed at an age when the intellects usually 
begin to exert themselves, when the 
senses and the imaginations are active 
in their influence on the judgment, and 
present endless themes for the exercise 
of its hitherto untried powers: but here 
again art and tuition interfere to spoil 
the work of nature. Opinions on all 
subjects are presented for acceptance, 
“ready cut and dried,” and all books 
are prohibited except under the direc- 
tion of a person hired to read with the 
young folks, and to impress on them a 
due. obstinacy and pertinacity, not only 
in sectarian religion and factious poli- 
tics, but in matters of criticism and ge- 
neral literature. The poor creatures 
are never suffered to think for them- 
selves; and they are consequently as 
dogmatie and as positive on Homer, 
Racine, Byron, Hume, Bishop Berke- 
ley, and Adam Smith, as they are on 
transubstantiation and the thirty-nine 
articles. Their notions are in all ca- 
ses alike infused in the true parrot way, 
independent of unprejudiced reason, 
and unfounded on legitimate deduction : 
and thus cribbed up in an intellectual 
manége, they are ready to be commit- 
ted into the hands of some favourite re- 
viewer, (whose periodical oracles will 
lead them in his own orthodox faith)— 
incapable of receiving a new idea, or of 
being disturbed in an ancient prejudice ; 
too timid to doubt, too unpractised to 
enquire, and too feeble to tolerate in 
others opinions they can neither com- 
prehend nor combat themselves. 


The manner in which the young 
folks passed their infancy was well fit- 
ted for this subjection of the intellect. 
Brought into company after dinner, for 
the mere purposes of maternal vanity, 
the rest of their life was passed with 
nursery maids, and with instructors 
scarcely more enlightened than nurse- 
ry-maids. If, perchance, they ventur- 


ed ona question, it was evaded by a 

lie or an equivoque ; sometimes be- 

cause the respondent was too ignorant 

to reply: sometimes, because the ques- 

tionist was too scrutinizing for the con- 

tradictions and absurdities of received 
91 ATHENEUM VOL. 13. 
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opinions and practices. At best, their 
knowledge was made up of isolated part 
ticularities, unconnected by general 
views or enlarged principles. ‘That 
“ Dr. Gripetithe is a very good man,” 
or “ Coelebs in search of a Wife, is a 
very good book,” was the deepest 
stretch of their judgments on men and 
things, before they were launched into 
the prescribed course of hardy asser- 
tions and unexamined opinions, which 
afterwards formed the climax of their 
education. 


The business of education is one of 
so much difficulty, that with all the ac- 
cumulated experience of ages, the most 
striking geniuses are still found amongst 
those, who have escaped altogether 
from the trammels of scholastic disci- 
pline, and who have been formed by 
the direct influence of things, operating 
under the pressure of strong necessities. 
The real object of a good education is 
fact; the scope to which, both in pub- 
lic and in private instruction, it is ha- 
bitually adapted, is opinion. How far 
this is a necessary evil, is a subject too 
vast for the present paper. It is suffi- 
cient to notice, that in the actual state 
of society, opinions are esteemed more 
important than solid information; and 
that infinitely more care is taken to pre- 
serve the world as it is, than to push it 
forward in the career of improvement, 
as long as this condition remains, there 
can be no question on the superiority 
of public over private tuition. In pub- 
lic institutions the habits inculcated may 
be vicious, the opinions and prejudices 
may be false (and indeed this is but too 
frequently the case); still, however, 
these vices and these false notions are 
those of the many. The pupil of the 
public is at least sure to be in the majo- 
rity; while the creature of private in- 
struction may be in error, both with re- 
ference to the nature of things, and to 
his own social and personal interests, to 
boot. If our national schools seldom 
permit their youth to get the start of 
their age and country, they are at least 
on a level with it; while domestic educa- 
tion fixes in its subject all the local pe- 
culiarities by which it is surrounded. It 
may make him wiser and better than 
others; it more frequently leaves him 
below the average standard; and al- 
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most always it renders him quizzical, 
bashful, and timid; unfit for the busi- 
ness of life, and unequal to figure in 
society. Few persons are competent 
to educate their own children; and it is 
a vast presumption in the idle and the 
ignorant to undertake the charge. How- 
ever imperfect public education may 
be, it is at least systematic—a connect- 
ed and arranged whole, which does not 
change with every caprice in the in- 
Structor. 

Girls’ schools, for the most part, par- 
take of the vices both of public and of 
private tuition; while, from the limited 
scope of female education, it may be 
more safely trusted to domestic super- 
intendents: but any thing is better than 
the eternally meddling, changing, hesi- 
tating, yet persevering interference, of 
an ignorant, shallow, pretending moth- 
er, whose utmost effort is to constantly 
toil after fashions, which she can never 
overtake; and to torment and tease her 
children with endless undigested exper- 
iments in the conduct of mind and body. 

Under all plans of education, howe- 
ver, the fate of children is sufficiently 
hard ; for if private tuition be too much 
a matter of caprice, public schools are 
too much an affair of routine. Many 
a child suffers incredibly, and goes 
through much unjust punishment; be- 
cause the business of the school is nei- 
ther adapted to his personal taste, nor 
to the mode and degree of his mental 
developement. In private instruction 
a boy may sometimes escape being 
treated like a blockhead, because his 
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tutor has not the ability to discover the ‘ 
difficulty which impedes his progress ; 
but in public schools the master has not 
the time, nor will the system ever al- 
low enquiry into such minutie. There 
is a theoretic equality in the capacities 
and attainments presupposed in all pub- 
lic instruction; and wo to the lad who 
is either above or below this level! 
This serves to explain the tedious 
march of public education, in which six 
or eight years are spent in the imper- 
fect acquirement of two languages—a 
miserable loss of time ! 

But to come back to the point from 
which we started: What a mass of mi- 
sery,what tears and sufferings,are accu- 
mulated within the space of these years ! 
what privations, what indignities, what 
injustice! Of all the youths crowded 
into a public school, how few are there 
to whom learning is not rendered a 
most irksome and detested slavery, and 
who do not leave the establishment 
with a firm resolution never again to 
open a book from the moment of their 
emancipation! Is this necessary >—is 
this desirable ? and if not, can it be re- 
medied? ‘These are important points 
for the consideration of parents. Thank 
Heaven, I have no children to educate ; 
and thank Heaven again, I have left 
behind almost the recollection of that 
always envied, always praised epoeh, 
of childhood, from which all are so hap- 
py to escape :—an epoch of feebleness, 
helplessness, ignorance, close restraint, 
and subjection. I would not undergo 
it again, to be born heir toa Dukedom. 


(N. Mon. Mag.) 


THE BIRD’S RELEASE AT THE GRAVE. 


“ Lorsqu’elle fut arrivee au lieu de sa sepulture, .. 


des Indiennes du Bengalee et de la cote 


Malabare, apporterent des cages pleines d’oiseaux, auxquels elles donnerent Ja liberte sur son corps.” 


Pau. et ViRGINIE. 


Go forth, for she is gone! ; 
With the golden light of her wavy hair, — 
She is gone to the fields of the viewless air, 
She hath left her dwelling lone ! 


Her voice hath pass’d away ! 
It hath pass’d away, like a summer-breeze, 
When it leaves the hills for the far blue seas, 
Where we may not trace its way. 


Go forth, and like her be free ; 
With thy radiant wing and thy joyous eye, 
Thou hast all the range of the sunny sky, 
And what is our grief to thee ? 
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Is it ought e’en to her we mourn ? 
Doth she look on the tears by her kindred shed ? 


Doth she rest with the flowers o’er her gentle head, 
Or float on the light winds borne ? 


We know not, but she is gone ! 
Her step from the dance, and her voice from the song, 
And the smile of her eye from the festal throng ! 
—She hath left her dwelling lone. 


When the waves at sunset shine, 
We may hear thy voice, amidst thousands more, 
In the citron-woods of our glowing shore, 

But we shall not know ’tis thine ! 


Ev’n so with the loved one flown : 
Her smile in the starlight may wander by, 
Her breath may be near in the wind’s low sigh, 
Around us—but all unknown. 


Go forth—we have loosed thy chain ! 
We may deck thy cage with the richest flowers 
Which the bright day rears in our eastern bowers, 
But thou will not be lured again. 


Ev’n thus may the summer pour 
All fragrant things on the land’s green breast, 
And the glorious Earth like a bride be drest, 
But it wins her back no more ! F. H. 





VARIETIES. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, &c. 


THE ZODIAC OF DENDERA. 

M. Lenoir, the superintendant of the 
monuments in the Church of St. Den- 
is, at Paris, and to whom France owes 
their preservation during the Revolu- 
tion, -has published an Essay on the 
Circular Zodiac of Dendera, in which 
he shows that he is equally familiar 
with the monuments of antiquity. He 
considers that Zodiac as a simple calen- 
dar, on which the solar, rural, civil and 
religious years are marked ; and he fix- 
es its origin in the reign of Bocchoris ; 
that is to say, about 77 years before our 
era. In order to demonstrate the pre- 
cise epoch of its construction, M. Le- 
noir avails himself of several of the as- 
tronomical signs, and of the sculpture 
of the monument, which he classes in 
that of the second Egyptian style; the 
perfection of which was manifested pri- 
or to the reign of Psammeticus, the first 
of the Pharaohs who permitted foreign- 
ers, and principally Greeks, to enter 
his dominions.—French Journal. 

WAPETI. 

We have more than once noticed the 
condition and progress of these majestic 
Deer, in the naturalization of which we 
have taken some interest. The young 


ene, a native of this country, has now 





grown so strong as to bear being har- 
nessed; and the old male continues to 
shoot forth those fine branchy horns, of 
the rapid growth of which we spoke in 
a former Gazette. Thus the naturalist 
and the curious have still objects of in- 
teresting remark in these beautiful ani- 
mals. 
RESUSCITATIONS. 

The body of a coachman, found 
without any signs of life, in a stable at 
Fulham, to which he went a few days 
before in a seeming good state of health, 
was buried at that place. But when 
the funeral was over, a person insisting 
that, during the performance of the ser- 
vice, he heard a rumbling and strug- 
gling in the coffin, the earth was remov- 
ed, and the coffin taken out of the 
grave, when on opening it, there ap- 
peared, besides, a quantity of blood in 
the coffin. 

In the London Chronicle, vol. 4, p. 
465, is the following account of a lady 
in Cornwall, more than eighty years of 
age, who had been a considerable time 
declining, took to her bed, and in a 
few days seemingly expired. As she 
had often desired not to be buried till 
she had been two days dead, her re- 
quest was to have been regularly com- 
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plied with by her relations. All that 
saw her looked upon her as dead, and 
the report was current through the 
whole place; nay, a gentleman of the 
town actually wrote to his friend in the 
island of Sicily, that she was deceased. 
But one of those who were paying the 
last kind office of humanity to her re- 
mains, perceived some warmth about 
the middle of the back, and acquaint- 
ing her friends with it, they applied a 
mirror to her mouth ;_ but after repeat- 
ed trials, could not observe it in the 
least stained ; her under-jaw was like- 
wise fallen, as the common phrase is ; 
and, in short, she had every appearance 
of adead person. All this time she 
had not been stripped, or dressed, but 
the windows were opened, as is usual 
in the chambers of the deceased. In 
the evening the heat seemed to increase, 
and at length she was perceived to 
breathe. 

The famous Duns Scotus, the Doc- 
‘tor Subtilis, died of an apoplexy, was 
too suddenly buried, and coming to life 
in his tomb, dashed out his brains in 
the last struggle. 

Mrs. Bradford, a gentlewoman of 
Wallingford, was found to all appear- 
ance dead in a field, near that town, 
and put into a coffin, where she remain- 
ed three days, when to the surprise of 
her acquaintance, she revived, just as 
the coffin was going to be screwed up, 
and was restored to perfect health. 

In 1767, Mrs. Margaret Carpenter, 
journey-woman to Mr. Smith, livery 
lace maker, Little Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, was properly laid 
out, in order to be interred the next 
day, when on Friday, to the astonish- 
ment and terror of the whole family, 
she came down stairs stark naked. As 
soon as the surprise was over, they put 
her into a warm bed, and gave her 
comfortable things for her refreshment. 
But her situation so shocked her, that 
she did not survive above a day or two. 


MRS. TRIMMER. 

In a literary party at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a dispute occur- 
red respecting a passage in the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” which could not be decid- 
ed without reference to the poem itself. 
Mr. Kirby of Ipswich, known for his 
work on the “ Perspective of Architec- 
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ture,” who, as well as his daughter, af- 
terwards celebrated under the name of 

Mrs. Trimmer, was present, enquired - 
if she had not the book in her pocket, 

it being, as he knew, a great favourite 

with the young lady, and almost con- 

stantly in her hands. ‘The book was 

accordingly produced, and opened at 

the disputed part. Dr. Johnson was 

so struck with a girl of her tender years 

making so grave a work her pocket 

companion, and likewise with the mo- 

desty of her behaviour on the occasion, 

that he invited her the next day to his 

house, presented her with a copy of his 

‘¢ Rambler,” and ever after treated her 

with the greatest consideration. 

After Miss Kirby’s marriage to Mr. 
Trimmer, she presented a splendid ex- 
ample of attention to domestic duties. 
She used to say, that as soon as she be- 
came a mother, her thoughts were turn- 
ed so entirely to the subject of educa- 
tion, that she scarcely read a book up- 
on any other topic, and believed she al- 
most wearied her friends, by making it 
so frequently the subject of conversa- 
tion. Having experienced the greatest 
success in her plan of educating her 
own family, she was inspired with a 
wish of extending the benefit of it to 
others; and was thus first induced to 
appear before the world as an author. 


THE ELM. 

Madame de Genlis speaks of an elm 
of great size in this country; in the 
hollow trunk of which she says a poor 
woman gave birth to an infant, and 
where she afterwards resided for a long 
time. This tree, which is a great curi- 
osity, is still standing in the village of 
Crawley ; but as the parish is not wil- 
ling to be burthened with all the young 
elms that might have been brought forth 
from the trunk of this singular tree, the 
lord of the manor has very wisely put 
up a door to the entrance of this lying- 
in hospital, and which is kept locked, 
except upon particular occasions, when 
the neighbours meet to enjoy their 
pipe, and tell old tales in the cavity of 
this elm, that is capable of containing a 
party of more than a dozen. The in- 


terior of this tree is paved with bricks, 
and in other respects made comfortable 
‘for those that it embarks. 

In our plantations we find but few 














trees that excel the elm in height or 
beauty, particularly when it stands sin- 
gly and meets a favorable soil. Its foli- 
age then forms grand masses of light 
and shade in a manner so peculiar to it- 
self, that we might almost fancy it a 
clump of green clouds, whieh some- 
times obscure, and sometimes admit 
the light, showing branches distinct 
from the leafy clouds, which again sup- 
port other masses of foliage, that form 
a group of harmony not excelled in any 
other majestic tree. 


DAINTIE PASTORALS. 
Thaddy Mahone and Silvia Pratt. 


Or late a fond couple alone 
In the bar of a coffee-room sat, 
Where the swain, Mr. Thaddy Mahone, 
Sigh’d hard at the plump Mrs. Pratt. 


His praises so pointedly gay, 
The widow received with a smile ; 
She heard the soft things he could say, 
But she counted her silver the while. 


“Mrs. Pratt,’ the fond shepherd began, 
‘How can you be cruel to me? 

I’m a lovesick and thirsty young man ; 
Oh, give me some gunpowder tea. 


“For rolls never trouble my mind ; 
! feast when I look upon you ; 

To my love let your answer be kind, 
And half a potatoe will do.” 


** No trouble at all, Sir, indeed,” 
Said the lady, and gave him a leer, 

** Do you wish to-day’s paper to read ? 
Will you please, Sir, to take your tea here?” 


* Will I take my tea here? that I will; 
But I never read papers and books ; 

Be pleas’d, Ma’am, the tea-pot to fill, 
You sweeten the tea with your looks. 


** Saint Patrick! I’ve emptied the pot,” 
Exclaim’d the stout Monaghan youth ; 
** But, my honey, your tea is so hot, 
It has scalded the top of my tooth. 


“* How well your good time you employ ! 
May I heg for a jug of your cream ? 
The water’s so warm, my dear joy, 
My whiskers are singed by the steam. 


‘¢ Mrs. Pratt, you’re an angel in face, 
How I doat on your fingers so fair ! 

Oh, I long like a dragon to place 
Another gold wedding-ring there. 


“ Do you think now my lies are untrue ? 
You may shut those sweet eyes of your 
own, 
And never see one that loves you, 
Like myself Mr. Thaddy Mahone. 


“ Come join your estate to my own, 
And then what a change we shali see! 

When you are the flesh of my bone. 
What a beautiful charmer I'll be! 
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‘‘T have fields in my farm at Kilmore,”— 
Again Mrs. Pratt gave a leer, 

And all that he manfully swore, 
She drank with a feminine ear. 


But scarce did the widow begin ; 
To answer her lover so gay ; 


.When, alas ! a bum bailiff came in, 


And took Mr. Thaddy away. 
New Mon. June. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL FOR ROBBERY. 


A gentleman, followed by a servant 
in livery, rode into an inn in the west 
of England, one evening a little before 
dusk. He told the landlord that he 
should be detained by business in that 
part of the country for a few days, and 
wished to know if there were any 
amusements going on in the town to 
fill up the intervals of the time. The 
landlord replied, “that it was their 
race and assize week, and that therefore 
he would be at no loss to pass away the 
time.” On the gentleman’s making an- 
swer, “that this was lucky, for, that he 
was fond of seeing trials; the other 
said, “ that a‘very interesting trial for a 
robbery would come on the next day, 
on which people’s opinions were much 
divided, the evidence being very strong 
against the prisoner; but he himself 
persisting resolutely in declaring, that 
he was in a distant part of the kingdom 
at the time the robbery was commit- 
ted.” His guest manifested considera- 
ble curiosity to hear the trial; but, as 
the court would probably be crowded, 
expressed some doubt of getting a place. 
The landlord told him, “that there 
could be no difficulty in a gentleman of 
his appearance getting a place; but 
that, to prevent any accident, he would 
himself go with him, and speak to one 
of the beadles.” Accordingly, they 
went into court the next morning, and 
the gentleman was shewn to a seat on 
the bench. Presently after, the trial 
began. While the evidence was giv- 
ing against him, the prisener had re- 
mained with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, seemingly very much depres- 
sed ; till being called on for his defence, 
he looked up, and, seeing the stranger, 
he suddenly fainted away. This exci- 
ted some surprise, and it seemed at first 
like a trick to gain time. As soon as 
he came to himself on being asked by 
the Judge the cause of his behaviour, 
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he said, “ Oh! my lord, I see a person 
that can save my life; that gentleman 
(pointing to the stranger) can prove [ 
am innocent, might I only have leave 
to put a few questions to him.” The 
eyes of the whole court were now turn- 
ed on the gentleman ; who said, “ he 
felt himself in a very awkward situation 
to be so called upon, as he did not re- 
member ever to have seen the man be- 
fore, but that he would answer any ques- 
tion that was asked him. “ Well then,” 
said the man, “don’t you remember 
landing at Dover at sucha time?” To 
this the gentleman answered, ‘that he 
had landed at Dover, not long before, 
but that he could not tell whether it 
was on the day he mentioned, or not.” 
“ Well,” said he, ** but don’t you recol- 
lect that a person ina blue jacket and 
trowsers, carried your trunk to the 
inn?” 'To this he answered, “ that of 
course some person had carried his 
trunk for him; but that he did not 
know what dress he wore.” “ But,” 
said the prisoner, “ don’t you remem- 
ber that the person who went with you 
from the boat told you a story of his 
being in the service, that he thought 
himself an ill-used man, and that he 
showed you a scar he had on one side 
of his forehead?” During this last 
question, the countenance of the stran- 
ger underwent a considerable change ; 

esaid, “ he certainly did recollect such 
a circumstance; and, on the man’s 
putting his hair aside, and shewing the 
scar, he became quite sure that he was 
the same person. A buz of satisfac- 
tion now ran through the court, for the 
day on which, according to the prison- 
er’s account, this gentleman had met 
with him at Dover, was the same on 
which he was charged with the robbery 
in a remote county. The stranger, 
however, could not be certain of the 
time; but said,that he sometimes made 
memorandums of dates in his pocket- 
book, and might possibly have done so 
op this occasion. On opening his 
pocket-book, he found a memorandum 
of the time he landed from Calais, 
which corresponded with the prisoner’s 
assertion. This being the only circum- 
stance necessary to prove the alibi, the 
prisoner was immediately acquitted, 
amidst the applause and congratula- 


tions of the whole court. Within less 
than a month after this, the gentleman 
who recognised the prisoner ;_ the ser- 
vant in livery who followed him; and 
the prisoner who had been acquitted, 
were all three brought back together to 
the same gaol, for robbing the mail. 


ORIGIN OF VULGAR SAYINGS, &e. 
“ BLUE STOCKING LADIES.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Montague was 
in habits of friendship with the first 
wits and scholars of the age, and was 
the reputed founder of the society 
known by the name of the Blue Stock- 
ing Club. This association was form- 
ed on the liberal and meritorious prin- 
ciple of substituting the rational de- 
lights of conversation, for the absurd 
and vapid frivolities of the card table. 
No particular attention was paid to her, 
but the conversation was general, cheer- 
ful, and unrestrained, far different from 
what is insinuated respecting the com- 
pany, by a satirist, who accuses them of 
going 
‘‘ To barter praise for soup with Montague.” 

The name of this club is said to be 
derived from the following circum- 
stance. One of their most distinguish- 
ed characters in the early days of the 
society, was Mr. Stillingfleet, who al- 
ways wore blue stockings; his con- 
versation was distinguished for brillian- 
cy and vivacity, insomuch, that when, 
in his absence, the stock of general 
amusement appeared deficient, it was 
a common exclamation, we can do no- 
thing without the blue stockings. And 
thus was the appellative acquired, 
which is now become frequently in use 
for all learned and witty ladies. 


Died, In Bryanstone-square, Sir Charles 
Bamfylde, bart. many years distinguished 
by his connexion with the turf, and as a 
man of rank and fortune few persons were 
better known. He met his death under the 
following circumstances :—The husband of 
his housekeeper, who had lived with Sir 
Charles some ‘years, and for whom, in con- 
sequence, he had rendered some pecuniary 
services, on an affront being put upon him, 
determined to avenge himself by their mutu- 
al deaths. He provided himself with a 


brace of horse pistols ; and, as Sir Charles 
was returning to his house after his usual 
morning’s walk, the man discharged one 
pistol into his side, and with the other in- 
stantly blew his own head to pieces. Sir 
Charles lingered about ten days. 
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INEZ. 


Alas, that clouds should ever steal 
O’er Love’s delicious sky; 

That ever Leve’s sweet lip should feel 
Aught but the gentlest sigh ! 


Love isa pearl of purest hue; 
But stormy waves are round it: 
And dearly may a woman rue 
The hour that first she found it! 


The lips that breath’d this song were fair 

As those the rose-touch’d Houries wear, 

And dimpled by a smile, whose spell 

Not even sighs could quite dispel ; 

And eyes of that dark azure light 

Seen only at the deep midnight ; 

A cheek, whose crimson hues seemed caught 

From the first tint by April brought 

To the peach-bud; and clouds of curl 

Over a brow of blue-veined pearl, 

Falling like sunlight, just one shade 

Of chesnut on its golden braid. 

Is she not all too fair to weep ? 

Those young eyes should be closed in sleep, 

Dreaming those dreams the moonlight 
brings, [sings : 

When the dew falls and the nightingale 

Dreams of a word, of a look, of a sigh, 

Till the cheek burns and the heart beats high. 

But Inez sits and weeps in her bower, 

Pale as the gleam on the white orange flower, 

And counting the wearying moments o’er 

For his return who returns no more! 


There was a time—a time of bliss,— 
When to have met his Ivrz’ kiss, 
To but look in her deep blue eye, 
To breathe the air sweet with her sigh, 
Young Juan would have urged his steed 
With the lightning of a lover’s speed,— 
Ere she should have shed one single tear. 
He had courted danger, and smiled at fear ; 
But he had parted in high disdain, 
And swore to dash from his heart the chain 
Of one, who he said was too light to be 
Holy and pure in her constancy. 
Alas, that woman, not content 
With her peculiar element 
Of gentle leve, should ever try 
The meteor spells of vanity! 
Her world should be of love alone, 
Of one fond heart, and only one. 
For heartless flattery, and sighs 
And looks false as the rainbow’s dyes, 
Are very worthless. And that morn 
Had Juan from his Inrz borne 
All woman’s prettiness of scorn ; 
Had watch’d for her averted eye 
In vain,—had seen a rival nigh 
And smiled upon: he wildly swore 
To look on the false one no more, 
Who thus could trifle, thus could break 
A fond heart for the triumph’s sake.— 
And yet she loved him,—oh how well 
Let woman's own fond spirit tell. 
When the warriors met in their high career, 
Went not her heart along with his spear ? 





The dance seemed sad, and the festival dim, 

If her hand was unclaimed by him ; 

Waked she her lute, if it breathed not his 
name ? [came? 

Lay she in dreams, but some thought of him 

No flewers,no smiles, were on life’s dull tide, 

When Juan was not by his Inez’ side. 

And yet they parted! Stillthere clings 

An earth-stain to the fairest things ; 

And love, that most delicious gift 

Upon life’s shrine of sorrow left, 

Has its own share of suffering : 

A shade falls from its radiant wing, 

A spot steals o’er its sunny brow, 

Fades the rose-lip’s witching glow. 

’Tis well,—for earth were too like heaven, 

If length of life to love were given. 


He has left the land of the chesnut and 
lime 

For the cedar and rose of a southern clime, 

With a pilgrim’s vow and a soldier’s brand, 

To fight in the wars of the Holy Land. 

No colours are placed on his helm beside, 

Ne lady’s scarf o’er his neck is tied, 

A dark plume alone does young Juan 
wear :— 

Look where warriors are thickest, that 
plume will be there. 

But what has fame to do with one 

Whose light and hope of fame are gone ? 

Oh, fame is as the moon above, 

Whose sun of light and life is love. 

There is more ithe smile of one gentle eye 

Than the thousand pages of history ; 

There is more in the spell of one slight gaze 

Than the loudest plaudits the crowd can 
raise, 

Take the gems in glory’s coronal, 

And one smile of beauty is worth them all.— 


He was not lonely quite,—a shade, 
A dream, a fancy, round him played ; 
Sometimes low, at the twilight hour, 
He heard a voice like that, whose power 
Was on his heart: it sang a strain 
Of those whose love was fond, yet vain : 
Sweet like a dream,—yet none might say 
Whose was the voice or whose the lay. 
And once, when worn with toil and care, 
All that the seldier has to bear, 
With none to soothe and none to bless 
His hour of sickly loneliness, 
When, waked to consciousness again, 
The fire gone from his heart and brair., 
He could remember some fair thing 
Around his pillow hovering ; 
Of white arms, in whose clasp he slept ; 
Of young blue eyes, that e’er him wept ; 
How, when on the parched lip and brew 
Burnt the red fever’s hottest glow, 
Some one had brought dew of the spring, 
With woman’s own kind solacing. 
And he had heard a voice, whose thrill 
Was echoed by his bosom still. 
It was not hers—it could but be 
A dream, the fever’s fantasie. - - - 
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Deadly had been the fight to-day ; 
But now the infidels give way, 
And cimetar and turbaned band 
Scatter before the feeman’s hand ; 
And in the rear, with sword and spur, 
Follows the Christian conqueror. 
And one dark chief rides first of all— 
A warrior at his festival— 
Chasing his prey, till none are near 
To aid the single soldier’s spear, 
Save one slight boy. Of those who flew, 
Three turn, the combat to renew : 
They fly, but death is on the field— 
That Page’s breast was Juan's shield. 
He bore the Boy where, in the shade 
Of the green palm, a fountain made 
Its pleasant music ; tenderly 
He laid his head upon his knee, 
And from the dented helm unrolled 
The blood-stained curls of summer gold. 
Knew he not then those deep blue eyes, 
That lip of rose, and smiles, and sighs ? 
His Inez !—his! could this be her,— 
Thus for his sake a wanderer !— 


He spoke not—moved not—but sate there, 
A statue in his cold despair, 

Watching the lip and cheek decay, 

As faded life’s last hue away, 

While she lay sweet and motionless, 

As only faint with happiness. 

At length she spoke, in that sweet tone 
Woman and love have for their own : 

“ This is what I have prayed might be— 
Has death not sealed my truth to thee !”— 


A cypress springs by yonder grave, 
And music from the fountain-wave 
Sings its low dirge to the pale rose 
That, near, in lonely beauty blows. 
Two lovers sleep beneath. Oh, sweet, 
Even in the grave, it is to meet; 
Sweet even the death-couch of stone, 
When shared with some beloved one ; 
And sweeter than life the silent rest 
Of Inez on her Juan’s breast. 

L.E. L. 

May 24, 1823. 





MR. ARROWSMITH.—M. NOLLIKENS. 

Wednesday the 23d ult. was marked by 
the deaths of two individuals of great pub- 
lic celebrity, and who have for a long series 
of years occupied high places in their re- 
spective walks of Science and Art. We al- 
lude to Mr. A. ArrowsmiTH, the famous 
Chart-maker, and to Mr. Joserpn No ti- 
KENs, R. A., the equally famous Sculptor ; 
the former of whom had attained his 73d, 
the latter his 85th year. 

Mr. ARrRowsmitH resided in Soho- 
square, and in the midst of constant study 
and application, was a man universally re- 
spected by society. His skill and intelli- 
gence have raised the character of English 
Geography all over the world; and his 
Maps are generally looked to as standards 
for comparison and reference. 

Mr. Noxiuikens was for many years at 
the head of his profession in England, and 
has produced works, for grace, beauty, and 
genius, little if at all inferior to the best of 
any Artist since his “‘ prime of days.” But 
one generation ago there was hardly a bust 
seen but from hischisel ; and his monumen- 
tal designs and subjects of fancy were very 
numerous and justly admired. The Vents 
with the Sandal, upon which he was em- 
ployed some twenty or thirty years, may, 
we presume, be said to be his chief-d’ceu- 
vre ; but among the multitude of his perfor- 
mances there are many left of nearly equal 
claim to eulogy. In private life Mr. Not- 
LIKENS was of rather penurious habits, and 
the consequence has been the accumulation 
of perhaps the largest fortune ever acquir- 
ed by an Artist in this country, amounting 
to a quarter of a million sterling. From 
this immense sum he has bequeathed three 
legacies of 50,0001. each; one to his pre- 
sent Majesty, the others to Mr. Douce, the 
well-known commentator on Shakspeare, 
and Dr. Kerrick, public librarian at Cam- 


bridge. Mr. Douce, as residuary legatee, 
will, it is said, get probably 90,000/. in ad- 
dition, but the real amount is as yet quite 
conjectural. 

New Works preparing for Publication. 

Tradition of the Castle ; or, Scenes in the 
Emerald Isle. By R. M. Roche. 

Woman’s Riddle ; or, England for Ever. 

Adele ; or the Tomb of my Mother. 

Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, is the title 
of a Novel now in the press. 

Reginald Dalton, by the author of Vale- 
rius, and Adam Blair. 3 vols. will be pub- 
lished on the 10th of June. 

Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. is in 
the press. 

Euler's Letters to a German Princess, on 
different subjects in Natural Philosophy. 
With Notes, and a Life of the Author, by 
David Brewster, LL.D. F. R. S. &c. &e. A 
new Edition, in 2 vols. 12 mo. 

Independently of the great popularity of 
this work of the celebrated and learned Eu- 
ler, which has gone through many editions 
in every part of Europe, it possesses a par- 
ticular interest at the present time, in con- 
sequence of its containing a popular view 
of the doctrine of the Undulation of Light, 
which is generally adopted. In this edi- 
tion, the metaphysical part has been omit- 
ted, the translation has undergone very es- 
sential correction, the passages of a reli- 
gious character, struck out by the Frenc® 
Editor, have been restored to the text, and 
the plates have been re-engraved and great- 
ly improved. The Editor has prefixed a po- 
pular Life of the Author, and, by means of 
Notes, has accommodated the work to the 
present advanced state of the Sciences. 

Lillian; a Fairy Tale. By Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, of Trinity College, Cam. 

Willoughby ; or, the Influence of Reli- 
gious Principles. 2vels. 12s. 








